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For Full Volume Help Yourself to Profits! 


It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 


Flavorful Hearth secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 


hearth-type bread and rolls. 
IMCO SPECIAL, International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved” High 


Products oR Set ae Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 


and only the finest high protein wheats are selected to 

Use be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 

this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 

IMCO SPECIAL strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 


production requirements. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


BAKERY PROVED 


High Gluten 
Flour! 









"Bokery-Proved”—Trademork 
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>-10,000 =. 


for FEED DEALERS at 54 state and regional fairs 


DEALERS CAN WIN ' 
94 PRIZES ....°100 EACH 
94 PRIZES... .‘°50 EACH 
94 PRIZES ....‘°25 EACH 


$500 GRAND PRIZE 


IT’S EASY TO WIN information are ready for distribution. Fill out the 


coupon below and mail it today. Manufacturers may 











The 1956 National Cotton Bag Sewing Contest offers 
, order as many kits as required for their dealers. Help 
feed dealers the chance to increase sales, build cus- 
; them pick up some easy extra cash. 
tomer good will, and win a cash prize bonus. Awards 


of $100, $50, and $25 will be made in each fair area PRIZES FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
dealers whose names appear most often on the 

entry blanks of contestants in this cotton bag sewing You can help your customers win a share in $15,000 
event. worth of cash prizes, merchandise and other awards, 
f The famous Necchi BF portable sewing machine and 
A grand prize of $500 goes to the dealer whose record p 
24 cash prizes are offered at each fair. Winning fair 
of contest participation tops all others in the nation. 
contestants may compete for a week's free vacation 
This could be YOU or one of your dealers. ; 
’ in Chicago and the valuable merchandise gifts offered 


Complete kits of promotion materials and contest in the national finals. 


These fairs are participating in the 1956 
COTTON BAG SEWING CONTEST 





Alabama State Fair, Birmingham October |. 6 —— — Spokane, Washington August 22.26 Nebraska State Fair Lincoln September |. 7 South Datota State Fair Huron September 1.6 
All-lowa F edor Rapids August 13-19 lowe State Fair ‘ ‘ ‘ mber South Texas State F ‘ .é 
A eve f Ph N : r 242 Des Moines August 24September 2 New York State Fair, Syracuse reer |v i ngewe —— age seta 
rizor Stat er vembe 4 ‘ ' ’ on < 
pode y ata ye 1-6 Kansas Free Fair, Topete September 6-13 North Carolina State Faw, Raleigh October 16 20 f ‘ *) M peenes © tee © y ; en ” 
‘ «t t ‘ el ‘ un 
Arkansas Livestock Show, Little Rock oer Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson September 15-20 North Dakota State Fair, Minot, July WAugust 4 °° on f 2 gies 
Ark.-Okla. Livestock Exposition and Free Kentucky State F ; September 7-15 “4 worms "ov 
, chy State Fair, Lourtvilie 2eptember Northern Neck Farr a 
mith oter : ‘ Cher North ¢ olin Cc 
Fair, Fort 5 september 24-29 Louisiane State Fair, Shreveport October 20.26 Warsaw, Virginie september 3. 8 , ¢, No eroline Jctober 2-6 
‘ Senpterr ’ , jie ¢ riculty ‘ 
entral Washing Fair, Yakima September 26-30 Michigan State Fair Otlehome Free Fair, Mustogee September 16.23 , “ot ey “9 uitural Feir bent O15 
ado State Fair, Pueblo August 21-26 Detroit August 31)-September 9% Patches Ghate Géls ’ a september 10-1 
om 4 ’ Se © re f « 
Fresno District Fair Fresno Mid-South Fair Otlahomea City September 2722.29 ~ ote Fair of Virginia, Richmend..September 21-29 
Californie October 5-14 Memphis, Tennessee September 21-29 State § re Steminns g lennessee State Fair, Nashville September 17-22 
Minnesota State Fair wed no vans Se _ ’ T f 
eorgia State Fair, Macor October 15-20 Cc Empire Fair ennessee Valley A.B 1, Fair 
St. Paul August 25-September 3 Jrart pire Fer Knosville September 10-16 
sreat Danbury Fair, Danbury Springfield, Missouri August tht] 
. ioe pet September 29-October 7 Mississippi State Fair, Jackson October 6-13 ° nage state Faw 
P , ep r 2 > iedmont St i 
Mississippi Alabama Fair and Dairy Show ee a ee », Oklahoma September 28-October § 
reat Darke Fa reenville, Ohio August 16-24 pj ortant 9, South Carolina October 6.13 
pay Tupelo september 25-29 2 4 , Jtah State Fair, Salt Leke City September 14.2) 
dJeart exas Fe < eaaing reir y 
«ale September 29-October § Missour: State Fair, Sedalia August 18.26 Reading Pennsylvania September 9.16 West Virginia State Fair, Lewisburg . August 20.26 
{ 
aois Stete Fe springfield August 10-19 Multnomah Fair, Gresham, Oregon. August 2-11 Saginaw Fair & Michigan Farm Products Show ry State Four, Milwaukee August 16-26 
ene State Fels New Mexico State Fair Seqinaw September 9-15 Wy » State Fair 
radienet . August 29-September 7 Albuquerque September 29-October 7 Solano County Fair. Vallejo. California July ¢ { jla August 29 September | 
a 
; NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Your customers save container costs when you PO. Box 1905 Memphis 12, Tenn 
n d k d Please send me 19%%% Cotton Bag 
give them products packaged in cotton bags Se 
Name = 
IONAL COTTON COUNCIL ene Sane = 





TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Aadre 
P.O. BOX 9905 MEMPHIS 12, TENN City State 
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Unitormity 


the priceless ws in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—ccke flour 


roene) 4i3 KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 




















Y-0 a gel t lo Me) mm Aolt] aM [o) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mread is the 
Statt of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week .. . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed .. . in harmony with 
yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... (yi Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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New Sliength-end ° 


Bemis Multiwalls 


the shipping sack with BALANCED STRENGTH 


STRONGER AT THE RIGHT PLACES 





New Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls, strengthened 














top and bottom where most sewn bag breakage is 






experienced, will cut packing troubles and costs for you. 


TWO WAYS TO SAVE 


You'll save money one of these two ways with Bemis 
Strength-End Multiwalls—You may switch from a 
more expensive type of shipping container. Or, if you 
are already using multiwalls, you might use bags with 
fewer plies, because of the greater end strength, where 
it is needed. Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls may, at 
lower cost, do your job as well or better. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED 





Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls have been successfully 
tested in all sections of the country and under all cli- 
matic conditions. They have proved themselves for 





packing cement, fertilizer, chemicals, flour, salt. 


Here’s how it’s reinforced 


The reinforcement in Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls 
is a strip of sturdy kraft, several inches wide, running 
horizontally around the bag at the ends... anchored to 
the other walls so it works in conjunction with them 

..and adding greatly to the strength both at the 
INTER- PLY sewing line and at the gusset corners. It’s just plain, 


yAC hi ‘ 
PASTING common-sense, balanced strength construction. 


*TRADE- MARK 


Get the complete story about Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls from your Bemis Man. 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WASHI 


YGTON—The lean gov- 
ernment s DNase support price for 
wheat di ered f.o.b. Nunoa during 
that count s 1956 marketing season 
has been fixed at the equivalent of 
$2.47-$2.62 bu.. the actual price vary- 

n ar rdance with date of deliv- 

f At level the current sea- 

ipport price is approximately 

highe than that prevailing a 

é i cording to the Foreign 

\ cultu Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

he lowest price applies during the 

first three months (January-March) 


hest during the last four 


mont September-Decen ber) of 
sea The increase, along with 
ther production incentive is de- 
ned to encourage increased wheat 
production in Chile and thus reduce 
the country’s dependence on supplies 


rom abroad. the FAS re port states. 


Wheat ilways been the most 

portant enterprise in Chile's agri- 
ultu It provides the most impor- 
tant source of farm income. The 
crop occupies 12% if the total 
rable ind id 60% of the land de- 
oted to all annual crops. Because 
of climatic and soil conditions, wheat 


production has been restricted, as in 





the case of other annual crops, to 
th alle ind uplands of central 
Chile I region contalr pproxi- 
mately three fifths of Chile’s popula- 
tion. Durum wheat ‘rrown in the 
northerly part of central Chile, 
account fo! ipproximately 9% of 
the total production 
Wheat Production Up 
Due irgely to vgovernment pro- 
grams to improve and expand irri 
itior t and to encourage soil 
ervation and increased use of 
fertilizer Chile’s wheat production 
i hown an upward trend since 
World War II. While the average 
area planted to wheat during the 5- 
ir period 1950 24 show i decline 
of OOF compared with the 
1935-39 a e, average oduction 
eased | ipproximate 6 million 
bushe However, domestic utiliza- 
tion du ime period increased 
bh 12 bushels, thus chang- 
i Chile f i position of near self- 
ifficier n wheat to a net import 
| 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of 


Trade Building 











Ss AF 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS Red Wing, Minnesota 
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Chile’s 1956 Wheat Price Support 
increased by 50% to $2.47-$2.62 Bu. 


basis. Wheat imports averaged 6.4 
million bushels during the period 
1950-54. Due partly to the below 


average crop of 33.8 million bushels 
harvested this season and partly to 
increased consumption 1956 import 
requirements are expected to reach 
128 million bushels. 


In establishing the base support 
price at the $2.47-$2.62 level, con- 


sideration was given (1) to keeping 
producer prices in line with the set- 
down price of imported (U.S. and 
Argentine) wheat; (2) to the de- 
sirability of keeping bread prices as 
low as possible while simultaneously 
allowing some increase in the price 
to the wheat grower; and (3) to 
maintaining orderly marketing by 
gradual increases in the support 
price as the season advances, ac- 
cording to the FAS 

Under the Chilean price support 
system farmers can sell their wheat 


Minister of Economy and 
referred to as INACO, 
to buy or sell wheat at the support 
level whenever the open market is 
reluctant to do so. INACO, therefore, 
functions as a sort of residual] buyer 
and seller at designated official 
prices. That agency exercises 
complete monoply over wheat and 
flour imports 

The new wheat price necessitated 
an advance approximating 50% in 
controlled prices of bran, flour and 
bread. The new price for wheat bran 
was set at $1.92 per cwt. lb. in bulk, 
at mills. Wheat flour prices were 
fixed at $6.42 per cwt. lb., bagged, at 
mills; at $6.94 per 100 lb. at dealers’ 
warehouses; and $7.04 per cwt. at 
retail 


is usually 
stands ready 


also 


Bread is 8.25¢ Ib. 


same time the retail price 
of bread was fixed at 8.25¢ Ib. in 
Santiago bakeries. In line with the 
policy of maintaining prescribed sub- 
sistence levels, the government has 
indicated that it is prepared to in 
crease its monthly contribution to 


At the 


5 


free market prices for agricultural 
commodities in Chile is affected by 
the support level fixed for wheat 
The support price for sunflower seed, 
an important source of vegetable oil, 
is set each year at 145% of the wheat 
price. With the new wheat price, sun- 
flower advanced to $3.58 bu. at 
farms. The Chilean nor- 
mally waits for official an- 
nouncement of government's 


seed 
Tobacco Co 
the 
the 


wheat support price before setting 
its contract price for tobacco, The 
increase in the support level for 


wheat may reduce the substitution of 
wheat for feed grains in livestock 
feed. In past years, relatively low 
price levels for wheat resulted in an 
increased demand for wheat for that 
purpose, states the FAS report 

The area devoted to wheat in Chile 
is not likely to show much change in 
the near future from the current 
level of 1,900,000 acres. However, it 


is possible that yields might be in 
creased beyond prevailing levels of 
17.5 to 19.5 bu. per acre, in view of 


current government programs aimed 
at encouraging the increased use of 





at any time in the open market. family allowance funds from $6.42 fertilizers and the adoption of soil 
However, the Institute Nacional de to $12.54 per family member conservation and other improved cul- 
Comercio, which functions under the The level of both supported and tural practices 

“ye 








MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities, Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


, 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


© NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
© ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

* TOLEDO © CHICAGO 

© BUFFALO @ BALTIMORE 

® MEMPHIS © PEORIA 
OMAHA = @ DULUTH . 


Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 


30,000,000 Bus. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lal of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
oF SEAR FE Winter Wheat Flour WESTERN CANADA’ IT’ § BETTER 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. eg nit WHE, l p 











s Pag. Sine $i a, 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
h, —_UNION NATIONAL FLOUR a 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 















CANADA'S 










CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS ; C= WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 5 MONARCH 
THE WEST Wow 
NELSON J)" CRESCENT 
Robin Hood Flour CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
Mills Limited MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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What is a Farm Mother? 


Well, that depends on whom you ask: 


To her son, she’s something with jobs that leave 


him no time to play. 


To her neighbors, she’s a person to turn to for help. 


To her daughter, she’s someone who 


always needs help. 


To the mailman, she’s a name on a letter. 


To her chickens, she’s an egg-taker. 


&: you it depends entirely on whom you 
bb ask. Act ially, this woman is all of these and 
thing, she represents woman at 
one who bears children . . . who 
dignity of work and one who 
bows humbly before God. She is a woman who 
by the whims of nature, but lives without 
And what is this woman’s function? 
her children to work and love, for 
they are the hope of tomorrow and they, and 
are her immortality. Her hopes 
and dreams are hopes and dreams for her chil- 
dren's good lives 
Working beside her husband, the farm wife 
children of other mothers through- 


ind helps supply the raw materials 





To the dog, she’s food and drink. 


To the storekeeper, she’s a customer, 


To her preacher, she’s a child of God. 


To the artist, her face is stamped with all humanity. 


To the unobserving, she’s a face in the crowd, 


for our industry, for more than 75%, of our total 
farm crop is changed in form for the consumer 
and industry by companies such as Cargill, 
companies known as Creative Processors 

As the job of the farm mother is caring for 
her children and feeding the children of other 
mothers, so the job of Creative Processors like 
Cargill is to serve the farm family. Cargill takes 
the farm crop to market . and if that crop 
must be changed in form to be sold... then 
Cargill must change it. If new markets must be 
found for crops, then Cargill and Creative Proc- 
essors such as Cargill must find those markets. 
But in addition to transporting and processing 
farm crops, Cargill serves the farm wife through 
research. Each day at Cargill we work to find 


To her mother, she’s a still a child 


To her husband, she’s a reason for living. 


better ways, and easier ways of farming so that 
the children of the farm mother may know a 
better life 

We at Cargill pledge ourselves to continued 
support of our free farm economy and to con- 
tinued research, in order to maintain the support 
and respect of the person we most respect and 
bow humbly to The American Farm Mother 


at 
ill 











BO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILLL 


For free color reprint 
Cargill, Inc 


suitable for framing, write 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
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on target= 


1 In any Commander-Larabee mill, it 
takes a constant succession of identical 
reports, exactly on specification, to 
an assure our millers that 
they are ‘‘on target’’. 

And that’s why more and more 
bakers rely on Commander-Larabee 





flours to meet their exact baking 








specifications, without variations in 
tolerance or mixing time. . . without 





formula juggling and schedule shifts. 
You can depend on any Commander- 





Larabee flour to make a direct hit— 


aN every day, in any season! 








Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 








Cream Loaf ¢ Larabee's Best 
Myti-Strong e Bakemaster 
Minneapolis Best e Gigantic 
Maplesota e Commander 
Sun Loaf « Miss Minneapolis 
Airy Fairy Cake Flour 
Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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Wheat Is Top 


Item in USDA 
Barter Deals 


WASHINGTON 
major share 
modities 


Wheat made up a 
of total agricultural com- 
exported during the Janu- 
iry-March quarter under barter ar- 
rangements made by the U.S Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
The barter contracts 


provide for 
the exchange of 


Commodity Credit 


Corp.-owned farm commodities for 
strategic stockpile” materials for 
CCC’s account, as well as non-strate- 
gic or supply materials for other 


government agencies 


Agricultural exported 
by barter < 


2 totaled $49,- 
423,000 for the January-March peri- 


commodities 
ontractors 


od. Major commodity exports in the 
period under the program were: 
Wheat, $27,699,000 (15.903.000 bu.) 
corn, $13,180,000 (9,530,000 bu } cot- 
ton $5,311,000 (51,000 bales): grain 
sorghums, $1,651,000 (799,000 ewt.): 
barley $1,239,900 (1,393,000 bu ): 
oats, $322,000 (569,000 bu.) ind rye, 


$21,000 (19,000 bu.) 


Barter contracts having an export 
ilue Of $165,611,000 were ne rotiated 
by the CCC in the January-March 
1956 quarter, bringing the total value 
negotiated in the 
month period July A 
1956, to $214.711.000 

CCC will « 


of ec ts 
I contract nine- 


1955-March 31, 


mtinue to barter agri- 
cultural commodities for a number of 


materials, including mostly metals 


ind ores. USDA explains that CCC's 
ibility to conclude barter proposals 
for any material from time-to-time 


will depend upon availability of mate- 
rials required, existing commitments 
ind market 


conditions. The Barter 
ind Stockpiling Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, is handling the 


program 
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Objections Leveled at 





DRY CONDITIONS 
PREVAIL 


Favorable weather 
rains until harvest are necessary if 
Oklahoma is to produce a 55-million- 
bushel wheat crop, according to R. I. 
Cross, Santa Fe Railroad agricultural 
agent. The Panhandle needs rain ur- 
gently for wheat which is now filling 
out, April, 1956, was the third driest 
April in the history of Walla Walla, 
Wash., weather records. A Spokane 
report states that April was the driest 
on record in that city. Reports of 
cutworm damage to wheat in Yuma, 
Logan and Sedgwick counties of Col- 
orado were received. Recent rains in 
the midwest states have helped crops 
generally, Illinois recently had a four- 
day rain but midwest reports indicate 
that sub-soil moisture is still deficient 
and that more rain would be helpful. 





P. L. 480 Wheat Sale 


Arranged for Greece 


WASHINGTON~—-Under provisions 
of Public Law 480 the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has authorized 


Greece to buy 478,000 bu. of US 
wheat in bulk, grading U.S. No. 2 
or better, excluding durum. Sales 


contracts must be concluded on or 
after May 14, 1956, and on or before 
July 31, 1956, to be eligible for USDA 
financing 

Delivery will be to importer, c. & f 
Greek ports or f.o.b vessel, U.S 
ports. Shipments from U.S. ports 
may be made on or after May 14 
but not later than Aug. 31. Ocean 
transportation will be financed by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. only on 
c.&f. sales, and only to the extent 
specified in the authorization. 


Purchases will be made by the 
State Purchase Directorate (Ca- 
ningos Square), Ministry of Com- 


merce, Athens, Greece 





USDA Ignores 


Objections, 


Will Sell at Seaboard Only 


WASHINGTON— Topside 
of the U.S. Department ol 
evidently last 
the support of the Commodity 
committee 
announced 


decision 
Agricul- 
week with 
Credit 
confirms 
decision 


ture made 


Corp advisory 
its previously 


that it will sell grains on only an 
f.o.b. seaboard basis notwithstanding 
protests made by the private grain 
trade 

USDA sales officials are proceeding 


for offers of river barge 
the government 
movement 


with request 
and lake freight to 
for their grain 

A special committee from the grain 
trade appeared here within the past 
10 days to insist that this sales pol- 
icy put the federal government more 
than ever astride the grain 
The USDA taking 


business 


now is grain all 
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the way from the farm through the 
loan program to port elevators, there- 
by bypassing every step in normal 
movement through private trade fa- 
cilities 

This condition is considered by 
some observers as worse tu.an earlier 
conditions under the Brannan ad- 
ministration. The USDA at that time 
set up an allocation procedure in 
which the private trade and CCC 
had to conform to port elevator re- 
quirements. Now the administration 


has gone one further step ahead 
on the grounds of inventory man- 
agement—and insists that it alone 


can handle its stocks from the loan 
takeover point through to the port 
elevators, grain men point out 
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ICA Deal Involves 
333,000 Bu. Wheat 


WASHINGTON-—-The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an offer to exchange approximately 
332.000 bu. of U.S. No. 2 grade or 
better Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion-owned hard winter wheat for 
wheat flour for export to the Middle 
East under an International Cooper- 
ation Administration requisition 

Exchange offers closed May 7 


or tire 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON After the House 
of Representatives passed what was 
heralded as a compromise farm bill, it 
is now evident that the new bill con- 
tains some of the provisions of the 
previously vetoed measure and has 
brought forth sharp criticism from 
President Eisenhower and the Repub- 
lican Senate farm leader, George D 
Aiken of Vermont 

It is true that the Democratic 
House majority has stripped the 
measure of some provisions objection- 
able to the administration but the re 
tention of mandatory higher price 
supports for feed grains and the in 
clusion of grazing land in the soil 
bank feature of the bill are undesir 


able and may invite another veto 
The 


new measure passed by the 
House last week includes the soil 
bank which might be effective on 
some 1956 acreage but generally it 


would not be fully effective until the 
1957 crops. The White House, in ex 
plaining its veto message, asked that 
Congress return and pass a simple 
soil bank measure in which the U.S 
Department of Agriculture would be 
given authority to make advance pay- 
ments against farmer commitments 
to put land into the soil bank in 1957 
This request was designed to put into 
the farm income pool this year an 
estimated additional $500 million 
The request immediately became 
the target of Democratic criticism as 
a “vote-buying” device whereby a 


wm umy New House Farm Bill 


shower of government checks would 
be felt during the months immediate- 
ly preceding the fall election 

Such a criticism has some merit 
but does answer the administration's 
claim that in this critical period of 


farm income decline it is desirable 
that the money be made available 
this year 

However, it is not likely that the 


administration will make more than 
a token fight to obtain this goal, now 
that the Democratic House has al- 
ready killed the recommendation in 
the new farm bill. Politically, the 
death of the advance payment provi- 
sion seems to have added to the ad- 


vantage of the administration since 
the denial of it appears likely to be 
charged to the Democrats 

The Senate will now study the 


House-approved farm bill 


Administration Opposition 


The chief target of the administra- 


tion to the House bill undoubtedly 
will be the provision which makes 
mandatory price supports on oats, 


rye, barley and sorghums at 81% of 
parity for a two-year period— 1956-57 


Next in line of fire on the Senate 
floor will be that provision which 
adds grazing land to the soil bank 


Another provision—a discretionary 
one in the House bill—-would make all 
general crops eligible for soil bank 
participation—u pon the decision of 
the secretary of agriculture 

The latter provision would, for ex 
ample, make soybeans, flaxseed, po 


(Continued on pame 


Conflict Seen in Farm Bill Provision 


WASHINGTON—A top Republican Senate authority on farm legislation, 
in commenting on the farm bill about to be considered by the Senate, states 
that the mandatory higher price support provision for oats, barley, rye and 
grain sorghums cannot be made effective for the 1956 crops, that is, crops 


which will be harvested this year. 


It was pointed out that before the bill can be made effective in this 
respect, it would be necessary for the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
measure every farm growing these crops and issue acreage allotments for 
them. Since compliance with acreage allotments would be a prerequisite for 
price support and soil bank payments it is seen as practically impossible for 
USDA to complete this job before harvest. 


In addition, it is entirely possible that the mandatory feed grain amend- 
ment to the farm bill will be defeated in the Senate, the authority said, 
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THIS 18S AN OUTLINE MAP of the U.S. prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture showing actual percentage cutbacks in small grain crops neces- 
sary from 1955 crops which would make farmers el'gible for price support 
and soil bank payments under the new House bill. 
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AOM Head Tells Conference Assembly 


UVALLAS—The importance of the 
miller in the flour milling 
being recognized to a 
much greater degree than formerly 
his point was brought out by L. C 
Robinson, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, president of the As- 

wiation of Operative Millers, when 
he addressed the 60th annual techni- 
cal conference and trade show at 
Dallas, Texas, May 7, 

The conference opened May 6 and 
runs through to May 10 with a heavy 
program of technical papers devoted 
improvement of flour milling 
Included is a trade show 
with 55 exhibitors including Ameri- 
can, Canadian, British, German and 

firms. By the evening of May 7 
re trations totaled 750, 

everal operative millers have been 
rwomoted to the ranks of manage- 
ent in the past year, Mr. Robinson 
reported, which shows the importance 
attached to the work of the tech- 
men. He pinpointed several de- 
clopments that merited the atten- 
tion of the industry and particularly 
tressed the possible applications of 
electronics to the flour milling busi- 
rn The flour trade is still impor- 


operative 


industry 


to the 


tee nniques 


nical 


tant, he declared, and he thought that 
it was particularly encouraging to 
note that in the U.S, flour consump- 


lion per capita was holding steady. 

Welcoming the operative millers to 
Dallas on behalf of management, Al- 
fred G. Beekman, vice president, Pio- 
neer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
referred to the recent meeting of the 
Millers National Federation in Kan- 
as City and said that the top men 
in the industry feel that the flour 
business has a great future before it 
Everybody must combine to sell the 
products available to the best ad- 
vantage. In doing this, all concerned 
could take great pride for the flour 
business is a dignified business, Mr. 
teckman said, They could face the 
future with confidence because their 
products are good and in this there 
lay a challenge to the technical peo- 
ple as represented by AOM for it was 
up to the operative millers to decide 
what new equipment is needed to 
maintain and improve the trade's po- 
sition 

rributes to the quality of bread 
paid by Felix Harris of the 


were 


L. ©, Robinson 
AOM President 





Dallas Chamber of Commerce, who 
officially welcomed the millers to th: 
city. Donald S. Eber, executive secr« 
tary of AOM, paid a compliment to 
the work of the officials in the dis 
tricts who did so much to make the 


work of the association so effective 
George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City treasurer of 
the association, reported that the 
association's financial position wa 
sound. 


Committee Reports 
A series of committee reports wa 


opened by Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., chairman of the tech 
nical research committee. Said Mr 
Rozsa: “Working in our 40-50-60 
year old mills, we can’t help but 


have dreams of running a beautiful 
new and best mill sometime in the 
future. We are looking for the signs 
of courage and self-confidence in our 
own industry toward the realization 
of our dreams.” 


The technical committee of AOM 
Mr. Rozsa said, continued in the 
past year to play its share in the 


rehabilitation of the milling industr 
The goals of making more flour, bet 
ter flour at lower 
more service to customers were pre 
dominant. Yet, he stressed, the indus 
try is in competition with more gla 
morous industries for the services of 
talented people. The milling industry 
he felt, should give a great challenge 
to real talented people who would be 
looking for more than a job with good 


cost, and giving 


pay. The technical committee, con 
sisting of 15 members from all seg 
ments of the industry, representing 


large and small flour mills and feed 
mills, has held three meetings in the 
year under review 
too, have met from 
develop projects 
The wheat 
was in the hands of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co 
and the report has been completed 
Mr. Rozsa said. It will be published 
in full by AOM in the near future. (A 
summary of the report appear on 
page 11). Mr. Rozsa paid a tribute to 
Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
her capacity as a 


Subcommittees 
time to time to 
conditioning project 
Ralph Bouskill 

Ltd., Toronto 


president 
who, in 
member of the 


grain advisory committee of the U.S 
Department of 


Agriculture, 


SUCCESS 





William Riley 
AOM Vice President 


fully put a project on the program of 
USDA. This is called “Penetration 
and Migration of Water in Grain as 
Applied to Conditioning of Wheat” 
and it has been given a high priority 

Another project reported upon by 
Mi t078a concerned purification, 
with the team led by Stanley Dybe- 
vick, International Milling Co. The 
committee, which made an initial re- 
port earlier this year, is now working 
on the second phase of the subject 
in order to resolve whether or not 
it is possible to have a standardized 
procedure established for testing puri- 
fiers. The committee consulted 
five of the purifier manufacturers on 
the question. The committee, through 
Mr. Rozsa, confessed that it does not 
know whether standardization for 
testing purifiers is possible. It has 
recommended a procedure, however, 
and it is hoped that individual mills 
will apply the procedure to see if a 
standard can be 


has 


evolved 


The sub-committee on the bulk 
handling of flour, led by Richard C 
Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
presented a report and this, Mr 


Rozsa said, will be published by AOM 
in the near future. (A 
the report appears on this page.) 

A fourth project on production 
instrumentation under the leadership 


summary of 


of Jack Perkins, Genera! Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been satisfactorily 
defined and it is hoped to find an 
approach that is realistic and prac 


tical 
The work of 
tinuing, Mr 


the committee is con- 
Rozsa and it will 
continue to be of to all seg 
ments of the industry and will serve 
management by emphasizing the val- 
ues of modernization, help in collec- 
tive fact-finding which will 
help future decisions, and will con- 
tinue to cooperate with manufactur 
ers to define problems and will also 
be receptive to ideas 
Concluding, Mr 
“We appreciate the contribution of 
every member of the committee. We 
thank the milling organizations which 
made it possible for these men to 
work with us. We are grateful to the 


said 


service 


surveys 


Rozsa declared 


allied trades people who faithfully 
cooperated with us, and we thank 
the trade papers for their faithful 


coverage of our activities as well as 
for the glowing adjectives which 
somehow found their way into these 


reports.” 
Report on Sanitation 

George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
chairman of the sanitation commit- 
tee, reported that his group had held 
two meetings during the year. The 
primary objective, he said, was to 
achieve a continuous and more ef- 
ficient, yet a costly, sanitation 
program. To this end a cost efficiency 
study has been undertaken with the 
cooperation of USDA. The results 
will be reported at a later date. An- 


(Continued 


less 





AOM COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers’ conference 
in session at Dallas was provided by 
the following members of The North- 
western Miller staff: George E. Swar- 
breck of the Minneapolis office and 
Paul L. Dittemore of the New York 
office. 
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iller’s Value Recognized, Bulk Flour 


Report Due 


DALLAS—The Association of 
Millers’ technical 
undertook the 
bulk handling of flour to determine 
three main factors, a report to be 
published shortly by the 


( )p- 
research 


survey of 


erative 
committee 


association 


headquarters reveals. First, it was 
required to know what portion of 
the flour mill output is handled in 


bulk; secondly, what is the miller’s 
problem as a result of the changes 
in flour handling and, thirdly, what 
are in the preferences for 
and equipment types 

The 
states and in 36 milling centers 
was 72% or 36 
the reporting 81% han- 
dling flour in The committee 
decided to divide the mills into 
groups, those up to 7,600 cwt. ca- 
pacity being classified as “small” 
mills, those over 7,600 cwt. being 
described as large mills. There were 
18 mills group 

The report indicates that 72% of 
the mills reporting in the small mill 
group loading bulk flour; the 
proportion in the large mill section 
was 89%. In the small mill group 
12.7% of total output was handled 
in bulk, with 13.1% being the com- 
parative figure for the larger units 
Of the small mills, 22.2% loaded 
bulk for intra-plant usage, while in 
the large group the proportion re- 
vealed by the survey 50%. The 
bulk flour volume breakdown on in- 
tra-p'ant vs. sales in the small group 
was 1.3% and 11.4%, while for the 
large group the breakdown was 3.7% 


container 
survey 50 mills in 18 
The 


mills of 


covered 


response 
mills 
bulk 


are 


two 


in each 


were 


was 


and 9.4%. The average ratio of bulk 
storage versus mill capacity was 
229% at the small mills, and 187% 


at the large mills 
72.2% have bulk 
the case of the large mills 
Many reported 
are not with the 
of their loading equipment and the 
current scheduling arrangements as 
well as with condensation conditions 


Of the small mills, 
storage, 83.3% in 


millers that they 


satisfied capacity 


in the container 
Manual help was reduced 83.5% 
in the small mills due to the switch 


to bulk 
13.7% 


gest 


handling; of 
reported 
proportion of 
the AOM report 
handled in railroad 
to 55.6% of the small 
83.3% of the large mills 
The AOM report will give the tabu- 
showing how these results 
been reached in full detail. The 
information will come in the form of 
one of bul- 


the large mills, 
reduction. The big- 
the bulk flour, 
indicates, is now 
according 
mills and 


cars 


lation 
have 


the association's regular 
letins 
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Bulk Handling TV 
Showing to Be May 27 


MINNEAPOLIS 


television 


Minneapolis area 
viewers will be able to 
watch a filmed program on bulk flour 
handling operations of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. on May 27. The 
showing will be part of a 15-minute, 
public service TV film provided by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers 
KSTP-TV, 
neapolis-St 


which the Min 
Paul area, will show the 
film at 9 a.m. May 27. 

The film include scenes 
ing the and unloading of a 


serves 


will show- 


loading 


bulk rail car, loading and unloading 
baker's 


bulk flour 
installation 


of a truck and a 


bulk 











led by Tibor Rozs: 


Herbert Klink, Ro- 
A. Shellenberger, 


on, all of Minneapolis 


preside nt of the 


expressed that illness 
from the meeting 


Mill Described 


ympany’s work in build- 


ind Mr. Swan explained 


Northamerica, 


Progress Made 


ind particularly 
it the European en 
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Mill Design Discussed at 
Opening of AOM Conference 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECE 
. DITTEMORE 


Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 


millers, it was stressed, the engineers 
would be enabled to place before man- 
agement the best possible design for 


new equipment involving the use of 
the newest and latest production 
techniques. 


Also appearing before the commit- 
tee was Ed Forster, Forster Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, a company in the 
conditioning field. Mr. Forster de- 
tailed his methods for the committee 
and appreciation was expressed of 
the work he had done on this prob- 
lem 

Unable to be present, because of 
travel difficulties, were Denys Povey, 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England, and Michael Fanning, 
who is to take up residence in Minne 
apolis as Robinson's permanent repre- 
sentative in the U.S. However, Mr 
Povey and Mr. Fanning arrived in 
time to take part in the remainder of 
the convention prograrn 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


AOM to Publish 
Results of Wheat 
Conditioning 


DALLAS-—-The Association of Op- 
erative Millers will publish shortly 
the report of a survey on wheat con- 
ditioning. Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., chairman of the AOM technical 
research committee, explained that 
the group undertook the survey of 
steam and heat transfer warm condi- 
tioning practices on wheat because of 


the wide interest shown in the sub- 
ject by both management and oper- 
ative millers 

Wheat conditioning is widely ac- 


cepted in Europe and the results, the 
committee has been told, are benefi- 
cial. It was decided, therefore, to sur- 
vey mills in North America using 
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Quantity of U.S. Wheat Exported Steady 


WASHINGTON 


The value of U.S. agricultural exports for the 9-month 
period, July, 1955, to March, 1956, is estimated by 


the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture at $2,430,000,000 about equal to actual exports of $2,428,000,000 


in the corresponding period a year earlier. Wheat was about 


quantity 


the same in 


There was a continuing lag in cotton exports during July-March 1955-56, 


but this was offset by gains in other commodity groups. The July-March, 
1955-56, cotton total of over $200,000,000 is estimated at $340,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding months of 1954-55 

Grains and feeds exports are estimated at $800 million, ahead of last 


year by $135 million. Wheat was about the same in quantity although lower 
prices have pulled this year’s value down. Larger shipments of coarse grains, 
rye and rice have more than offset the drop in wheat 





warm conditioning and also some 
European mills warm conditioning 
North American wheats. The object 


was to compare the results with those 
obtained by the use of cold water 
tempering methods 

The committee sent a questionnaire 
to 10 mills in the U.S. and Canada 
and to 16 mills in Europe. Eight re 
plies were received from the North 
American mills, covering capacities 
totaling 240,000 ewt, a day. Only two 
replies were received from Europe 
and it was decided not to use that 
information for the time being. That 
decision may be changed if more in- 
formation is received 

The results have tabulated 
and the final report by AOM will 
show that the majority of the report- 
ing mills believes that there are some 
benefits to be obtained from condi- 
tioning the advantages of 
shortened temper time. On the other 


besides 


hand, there is evidence of a wide 
difference of opinion because 36% of 
the replies said there was no im- 
provement and 17% were noncom 
mittal. The conclusion is drawn by 
the committee that further work is 
necessary to arrive at the right an- 
swe! 

Majority opinion was that steam 


conditioning with shorter temper time 


makes the bran coat tougher. Bran 
will remain in broader flakes, mid- 
dlings freer from bran chips. The 
endosperm scrapes off easier from 


bran in a more friable condition with 





May 18-19 Program Outlined 
By Soft Wheat Millers’ Group 


CHICAGO—-Ear!1 M. Hughes, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, will be the principal speaker 
at the annual spring meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
scheduled for the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., May 18-19 

The first formal session will begin 
the morning of May 18, but the meet- 
ing actually will start the preceding 
evening with a dinner meeting of the 
board of directors of the organization 
At this time the new officers of the 
organization will be named. R. C 
3ryson, Statesville (N.C.) Flour Mills 
Co., president of the NSWMA, will 
preside at the directors’ meeting and 
introduce the new officers at the ses- 
sion the following morning 

Following the installation of offi- 
cers, the group will hear a summary 
of association activities and reports 
on new crop conditions from millers 
representing growing areas 
the Mississippi River 

The morning of the second day will 
be devoted to promotional activities 
Miss Alice J. Bounds, director of edu- 
cational service for the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Nashville, Tenn., will 
speak. Herman Steen, vice president 
and executive secretary of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago: FE. C 


east of 


Rexrode, Austin-Heaton Co., 
N.C.; and Fred N. Rowe, Sr., Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich., will 
appear on the program at that time 
Millers, ladies and allied repre- 
sentatives will be entertained by the 


Durham, 


NSWMaA at a luncheon May 18. The 
luncheon speaker will be Herman 
Fakler, MNF, Washington. Those 


who attended the last meeting of the 
NSWMA, in Louisville, Jan, 13, will 
recall Mr. Fakler’s forecast on the 
political situation. He foresaw that 
the Democratic candidate for presi 
dent will be Adlai Stevenson of IIli- 


nois, with Sen. Kefauver as a likely 
vice president. He named Frank 
Lausche, governor of Ohio, as a dark 
horse. President Eisenhower, he said, 


will run again if his doctors say it is 
all right for him to do so 

Other parts of the program will 
include a golf outing the afternoon of 
the first day at the Roanoke Country 
Club, sponsored by the Piedmont Mill- 
ers Allied Assn. The group also will 
sponsor the banquet the evening of 
the first day. The banquet speaker 
will be Louis T. Bates, Gulf Life In- 
surance Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Bridge 
and other card playing facilities will 
be available for the ladies at all 
times 


concurrent good color in the break 
flours 
The millers, the report says, will 


not be able to project the general ef- 
fects of steam conditioning into pro- 
duction results like yield, capacity, 
patent percentage, because various 
wheat lots require various condition 
ing processes to produce optimum 
milling and baking results. There is 
but little understanding of these 
factors at the present time, the com 
mittee found 
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Sterling Income, 
Net at New Top 


WILMINGTON, DEL.--First quar 
ter profits and sales of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., were the highest reported for 
any quarter in the company’s history 
James Hill, Jr., chairman of the 


board, disclosed here at the annual 
meeting of stockholders 

Net profit for the three months 
ended March 31 was $4,659,347 


equivalent to $1.19 per share of com 
mon stock. For the three months 
ended March 31, 1955, net profit, as 
revised, was $4,293,986, or $1.09 pe 
common share. Net profit for the first 
1956 quarter was 8.5% over that for 
the corresponding quarter a year ago 

Profit before taxes for the 1956 
first quarter also reached a new high 


at $9,659,347, an increase of 9.6% 
over the $8,817,221 for the corres 
ponding quarter a year ago 


Sales for the three months ended 
March 31 were $45,883,152, compared 


with $42,999,817, as revised, an in 
crease of 6.7% 
BRean 6 Tee BrarF ’ re 


New York Exchange 


Nominates Officers 


NEW YORK The nominating 
committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange has nominated J. D. Allen, 
Allen Shipping Corp., for election as 
president 

Samuel R. Strisik, S 
was nominated for 
president and George R 
Bunge Corp. for treasure 

Nominations for 
board of 
years, are as follows 

Harry B. Anderson 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Thomas M 
Connolly, Cargill, Inc.; Sidney Fas 
hena, I, Usiskin & Co.; Jakob Is 
brandtsen, Isbrandtsen Co Inc.; 
Robert F. Malone, Produce Exchange 


R. Strisik Co 
election as vice 


Nelson 


the 
two 


election to 


managers, to serve for 


Merrill Lynch 


and Harold A. Rousselot, Francis I 
duPont & Co 
The annual election will be held 
June 4 
@REAO 16 THE BTAFE OF ve 
COC-GRAIN MOVING 
BUFFALO Commodit Credit 
Corp. grain is moving into Buffalo 
at a pace that will keep 12 scooper 


gangs busy 
ing shipped 
export 


Most of the grain is be 
eastward Via 


rail for 
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“Free” Wheat Carryover on July 1 
Estimated at 55 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON The US. again 
will have a huge carryover of wheat 
on July 1, but because of the large 
imount under government control the 
ictual “free” supply will be below the 
upply usually considered as a desir- 
minimum, 

Chis is reported in the Wheat Situa- 
tion report issued recently by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. 

he wheat carryover at the end of 
ihe current crop year is now expected 
to be about 1,080 million bushels. 
However, all but about 55 million 
bushels probably will be under loan 
or owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. On July 1, 1955, the “free” sup- 
ply totaled a very small 32 million 
bushels 


ible 


Wheat 


highs 


prices reached about the 
t point of the crop year during 
reflecting the dwindling supply 
wheat, 

lhe USDA says that the extent of 
the seasonal price decline this year, 
vhich usually begins about the middle 

Viay-— will depend to a considerable 
the progress of the new 

yp. If the harvest is early, assuming 
that present yield prospects are main- 
tained, the shortage of old crop sup- 
plies will have less effect on the mar- 
ket than if harvest is late, Also, prices 
usually fall substantially below the 
innounced loan in late June, July and 
\ugust, when movement to market is 
neavy 
lhe support level for the 1956 crop 
$2.00 per bushel compared with 
Sl announced earlier, and $2.08 for 
the 1955 crop. Variations in weather 
during the spring can have an impor- 
tant effeet on prices, USDA notes. 


April, 


free” 


extent on 


Nearer Balance 

The 1955 wheat crop was more 
closely in balance with domestic use 
ind exports than has been the case 
for several years, The carryover on 
July 1, 1956, is expected to total only 
‘bout 69 million bushels more than 
the 1,022 million bushels on hand on 
the same date in 1955, 

Prospects for the 1956 crop indicate 
(hat production and disappearance 
may be in even closer balance in the 
coming marketing year. The winter 
wheat crop was forecast at 716 mil- 
lion bushels as of April 1. The first 
estimate of spring wheat production 
will be made June 11, If spring wheat 
farmers seed the acreage indicated by 
their March 1 intentions and if yields 
hould equal the 1950-54 average by 

tates, the spring wheat crop would 
be about 188 million bushels. The 
winter wheat forecast and the allow- 
ance for spring wheat add to an all- 
wheat total of about 904 million 
bushels. This is 4% smaller than the 
938 million bushels produced in 1955, 
ind 21% below the 1945-54 average. 

If disappearance in 1956-57 is about 
the same as estimated for the current 
vear (about 890 million bushels, con- 

isting of about 615 million domestic 

and about 275 million exports), dis- 
ippearance would almost equal pro- 
duction, and there would be little fur- 
ther increase in the carryover, the 
report says. 

A total of 59.8 million acres of all 
wheat is indicated by combining the 
intended seeded acreage of spring 
wheat with the acreage of winter 
wheat planted as estimated last De- 
cember. This is 1.5 million acres 
above the 58.3 million acres planted 
for the 1955 wheat crop, and 4.8 mil- 
lion acres above the national allotted 


acres. However, it should be noted March 1, totaled 1,163 million bushels 
that compliance with allotments is With total stocks of about 1,375 mil- 
on the basis of wheat harvested for lion bushels on that date, free sup- 


grain rather than acreage planted 
Damage to winter grain crop 
serious in parts 
as a result of insufficient 
during the severe cold of 
Greatest damage w: 
France, 


plies were about 212 million bushels 
However, there will be additional re- 
demptions after March 15 and not all 
of the purchase-agreement wheat will 
February be delivered to the CCC, which would 
reported the quantity calculated as 
Jelgium and the Netherland free” wheat 

On the other hand, the final quanti- 
ty under support for the year will be 


of western Europe 


now cove! 


fron increase 


Supply Analysis 
The Wheat 


Situation presents the slightly larger than reported as of 
oo further analy is of upplic ee Mr aces tae oak aoe, 
am Geappearanc: for the current plies as of March 1 could possibly be 
a § yous ; : close to 240 million bushels. This 
oe —— + — it for 1955-56 would exceed the estimated March- 
ete regen at 1,966 million - ™ r June disappearance for food, feed and 
: e@ Cc! OV 0 P y ee 
1955 of 1 022 million te ™ the 19 weed by around SS million bushels, 
paling ar : *’ which is somewhat le than the 


crop of 938 million, and an allowance 
for imports of 6 million 
which 4 million bushels had been re 

ceived by the end of February. With 


food estimated at 485 million bushel Fulton Stock Control 


feed possibly 65 million and seed a 
Development Reported 


quantity usually considered a desir- 


pusnel ol 
wen , ible minimum 


@REAO i6 THE GTAFF ’ re 


63 million bushels, total domestic d 


appearance is now indicated at about « 
613 million bushel ATLANTA More than 51% of 
Exports totaled about 206 million the outstanding stock of Fulton Bag 


bushels in July-March compared with & Cotton Mills has been 
209 million bushels in the same period in escrow for, or is already owned by 


a year earlier. They may reach 275 4 North Carolina group seeking con 


deposited 


million bushels for the 12 months end trol of Fulton, a Fulton stockholders 
ing June 30, 1956. On this basis, total committee and an attorney represent- 
disappearance would be 888 million ing the North Carolina group said 
bushels, and a carryover of about in a joint statement 
1,080 million bushel ould be on “In the opinion of the stockholders’ 
hand July 1, 1956 committee, the requisite 68% of the 
Through March 15 farmer had outstanding shares will be deposited 
placed 318 million bushels of 1955 prior to May 25, the date designated 
crop wheat under price support (275 in the proposal to stockholders,” the 
million under loan and 43 million joint statement said 
under purchase agreements). Thi I. T. Cohen, attorney for the North 
compared with 427 million bushels on Carolina group, said if the 68% is 


deposited prior to May 25, the date 
for closing the sale, originally desig- 
nated as June 5, will be accelerated 

The North Carolina group, com- 
posed of A. A. Shuford, Jr., president 


the same date a yea! and 431 
million bushels for the entire 1954-55 
season. With 7.4 million of the 1955 
crop wheat redeemed by farmers, 311 
million bushels remained 


earlier 


under the 


program on March 15. There also r of Shuford Mills, Hickory, N.C., and 
mained under reseal about 6 million associates, offered $20 a share for 
bushels of 1954-crop wheat the 480,000 shares of Fulton Bag out- 

These quantities, together with 846 standing. Fulton directors transmit 


million bushels owned by CCC on ted the offer to stockholders 








TRIBUTE—Glowing with pleasure, Dr. Robert R. Williams (center) examines 
congratulatory letters from his colleagues in science and nutrition, bound in 
a testimonial volume and presented to him by Dr. Norman Jolliffe (left). 
Mrs. Williams, at right, also reflects pride and happiness at the honor re- 
celved by her husband at a dinner celebrating jointly the 20th anniversary 
of his synthesis of thiamine, the 15th anniversary of bread enrichment, and 


Dr. Williams’ 70th birthday. The dinner was attended by more than 100 
distinguished scientists from the U.S. and abroad, and by top officers and 
directors of the American Bakers Assn. and the American Institute of Baking. 
The institute sponsored the observance. 
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Program Set for 
Kansas Wheat 
Field Day June 8 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
gram details for the 12th 
Kansas Wheat Field Day were an- 
nounced this week by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. The 
event will be held this year on June 
8 at the Kansas Experiment Station 
at Ft. Hays, Kansas, and will be 
the second of the field days to be 
held in the wheat growing country 
Last year the meeting took 
in Hutchinson 

The principal speaker on the eve- 


Pro 
annual 


place 


ning program at the Ft. Hays Col- 
lege stadium will be Marvin Mc- 
Lain, assistant secretary of agricul- 


ture, who will be introduced by Dr 
James A. McCain, president of Kan- 
sas State College 

C. W. Pence, president of the Kan- 
Wheat Improvement Assn., will 
open the program with a discussion of 


Sas 


the aims of the association and will 
introduce guests 
Herman Steen, vice president of 


the Millers National Federation, will 
make a report for the flour milling 
industry, and Louis E. Caster, chair- 
man of the American Institute of 
and a member of the 
committee of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Assn 
will report for the baking industry. 

R. I. Throckmorton, dean emeritus 
of Kansas State College, will sum- 
marize the progress reports and point 
out the needs for the future 

In the afternoon there will be con- 
tinuous tours of 


3aking 
tive 


execu- 


the research pro- 
jects and exhibits at the Ft. Hays 
Station, which will be followed at 
4:30 p.m. by a supper in the Ft 


Hays Municipal Auditorium 

As usual, the field day is expected 
to attract a large group of promi- 
nent millers and bakers from all sec- 


tions of the country. Last year be- 
cause of the location of the meet- 
ing in the wheat belt there were 
thousands of wheat producers at the 
field day ceremonies and a similar 
large attendance of wheat men is 


expected this year 

Plans are being made for a special 
train from Kansas City to take mill 
ers and bakers to the program. The 
Kansas wheat group will entertain 
bakers and other guests at a dinner 
the evening before the field day and 
there will be a brunch and discussion 


of the wheat market outlook and 
crop prospects on the morning of 
June 8 at the Lamer Hotel 

GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


AACC Unit Hears 
Frozen Foods Talk 


BALTIMORE Emphasis was 
placed on the proper conditions for 
freezing, storage and thawing of 
baked goods by Dr. William H. Cath- 
cart, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., New York, at the recent meeting 
of the Chesapeake Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Dr 
Cathcart is president of the national 
association 

Conditions and problems that pre- 
vail in freezing all types of baked 
products from bread to pies were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Cathcart. The future 
of frozen baked foods is assured, he 
said, if the right conditions prevail 

The meeting was held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. It was 
decided not to hold a June 
because of vacation conflicts 


meeting 
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M NEAPOLIS [Two Russian 


fficials called in at the home 
of Tic Northwestern Miller 
Ma I were Ivan P. Kash- 
cheev, engineer-architect with the 
tate Grain Structure Designing In- 
titute in Moscow, and Peter P. Koly- 
| ! ineer in the flour mill- 
chinery division of the Insti- 
ite Machinery in Moscow 
rhey were accompanied Valery 
J. Tereshtenko, an economist with 
the New York stock exchange firm of 
Kdward A. Viner & Co., who acted 
is terp! and John S. McClin- 
tock of the Superior Separator Com- 
| Hopkins 
M Kashcheev designs flour mill 
buildir ind elevators while Mr 
Kolyshe responsible for the lay- 
it and design of the actual mills 
themselve Conversation indicated 
that both men were well acquainted 
with modern milling techniques 
The tw ifficials, who have been 
the U.S. for the past two months, 
e examining developments made in 
US ng practices. Mr. Kashcheey 
iid that the U.S.S.R. is making con- 
lerable progress in milling tech- 
ne ind already pneumatics have 
been applied in many remodeled mills 
Most f e new construction has 
been he the Urals and coincides 
with tl levelopment of new wheat 
win ireas, particular! those in 
Siberia Some progress has heen 
nade th automatic bag packing 
ne re iled, but he expressed inter 
est in the development of bulk flour 
handling n the U.S 
The Ru millers have problems 
if conditioning, but these are being 
ercome, it was related. It was con- 
firmed that there are flour mills in 
the Viladi tok region capable of 
indling the shipments of wheat now 
om n from Canada 
The U.S.S.R. is not short of top 
flight experts the officials 
iid, and paid high tribute to 
Natalie Kozmina, daughter of Prof 
I Koz ! whose textbook on 
flou technology contributed 
ot to modern methods. Miss Koz- 





RUSSIAN VISITORS—Pictured in 


Visit Northwestern Miller 


The 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Russian Milling Officials 


mina is now a official in the 
flour milling research division of the 
government and has played a consid- 


senior 


erable part in the development of 
the present day flour milling in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Kashcheev and Mr. Kolyshey 
were shown the urn presented to 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
Czar of Russia in appreciation of 


the work done in organizing a relief 
shipment of flour to Russia in 1892 

Mr. Kashcheev, who was then liv- 
ing in the Volga region at the time, 


recalls the famine which, he said 
was caused by drouth. He also re- 
calls the arrival of the flour in his 
district and said that distribution 
was limited to children. He said it 
was the first time he had ever seen 
white flour, and that fact remains 
in his memory. But he was not aware 
that the flour was the gift of the 
American millers. 

Dark bread, made from rye flour 
is the most popular type in Russia 
though some whiter flour is manu- 
factured from wheat. Both hard and 
soft wheats are grown in Russia, he 
related, and the crop is increasing 
as new lands are deve loped 





SIGNING THE 
VISITORS’ BOOK 


MINNEAPOLIS In accordance 
with long standing custom, the two 
visiting Russian milling officials, Ivan 
P. Kashcheev and Peter P. Kolyshev, 
(see accompanying story) were asked 


to sign the Visitors’ Book in The 
Northwestern Miller's Club Room. 
Mr. Kashcheev recognized the book 


and said he had signed it before. He 


was a member of a Russian flour 
milling delegation which visited the 
U.S. in 1945 and that party, too, 


called upon The Northwestern Miller, 
Mr. Kashcheev’s signature was found, 


and almost immediately below was 
the signature of J. Arthur Rank, 
movie magnate and chairman of 


Ranks, Ltd., the British flour milling 
organization. 





Northwestern Miller's Club 


Room 
are, left to right, Ivan P. Kashcheev, engineer-architect with the State Grain 
Structure Designing Institute in Moscow; Valery J. Tereshtenko, interpreter, 
John S. McClintock, Superior Separator Company, and Peter P. Kolyshev, 
milling machinery official with the Institute of Machinery in Moscow. 


Six Mills Share in 
Flour Sales for 
U.N. Program 


WASHINGTON This week six 
US. flour mills « mpleted sales of 
ipproximately 1444 million pounds of 
Wheat flour to the United Nation 
relief program for Beirut hese 


transactions were c 
U.S 


irried out through 
Agriculture pro 
facilities and made through 


Depar tment of 
curement 


exchange of stocks of Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus grain in ex 
change for the flour 

Exchanges were mad by the fol 
lowing firms 

Morrison  Millin Co Dento 
Texas— 280,000 Ib. for 5,620 bu., 560 
000 Ib. for 11,297 bu 5°0.000 Ib. for 
11,355 bu., 280,000 Ib. for 5.706 bu 

General Mills, In¢ Minneapoli 


9,600,000 Ib. for 113,770 bu 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City 1,705 900 Ib. for 34.863 bu 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Minneapolis—1,045,000 Ib. for 20.9009 
bu., 200,000 Ib. for 4.040 bu... 2OO O00 
lb. for 4,080 bu 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 
3,500,000 Ib. for 71.383 bu 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhle 
Kansas—119,500 Ib. for 4,046 bu. and 
200,000 Ib. for 4,016 bu 
Change at Chase 

CHICAGO On June 1 the dutic 
ind responsibilities of the advertising 
department of the Chase Bag Co, will 
be under the direction of A. W. Clark 
k. E. Foster, manages idvertisin 
ind sales promotion, is leaving the 
company to take over a busine op 
portunity in Florida, the ce mpany an 
nounced this week 


BREA 4 ‘ 


Deal Completed to 
Raze N. Y. Exchange 


NEW YORK. The New York Pro 
duce Exchange for many decade 
the center of the grain and flour 
markets for this area, will be razed 
ind replaced by a 30-story§ office 
building, it wa innounced May 7 


The new air-conditioned building of 
1 million square feet rentable area 
is scheduled for completion in late 
1958 or early 1959 

The real estate firm of Charl k 
Noyes Co., Inc., disclosed that it in 
tends to move the 200 tenants from 
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William A, 


Lohman, dr. 


VICE PRESIDENT—The election of 
William A. Lohman, dr., director of 
sales for the flour division of Gen- 


eral Mills, Inec., as a vice president 
of the company has been announced, 
Mr. Lohman Joined General Mills in 
1919 as secretary to the manager of 
the company's New York office, He 
became chief clerk at New York in 
1928, and handled special sales and 
broker contacts from 1925 until 1928, 
when he became bakery sales man 
ager. He was appointed manager of 
the New York district office in 1989, 
When the present flour division was 
formed in 19538, he was named direc- 


tor of sales with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. He is first vice presi 
dent of the Allied Trades of the 


Baking Industry, a past vice presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of New York 
and past president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors. 





the 72-year-old exchange into two 
maller buildings before demolition 
tarts in about six months. During 
demolition, the Produce Exchange 
will find temporary quarters, and 
later occupy 22,000 sq. {t. in the new 
building 

It is reported that the building 
will cost $25 million and that the 
ite is covered by a 100-year lease 
from the Produce Exchange wherein 
the rent, including taxes, will aggre 
vate another $35 million 

A omewhat imilar plan, an 
nounced by another real estate firm 
in late 1953, fell through 





Per Capita Flour Use Down 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has reported a 
further decline in estimates of per 
capita wheat flour consumption in 
the U.S 

In its latest National Food tua 
tion report, USDA estimate that 
civilian per capita flour use n 1956 
will be at a new low of 120 Ib. Thi 
represents a decrease from 1955. and 
it is lower than advance 1956 est 
mates issued earlier this year 

For 1955. USDA now re port that 


per capita flour consumption was 121 
lb. This figure also repre 
from « 


ents a dow! 


ward revision iriier estimate 


for last year 


The decline in 


recent year In per 
capita flour use is seen in the USDA 
figures in the Food Situation report 
The 1935-39 average was 157 Ib. The 


f ire declined to an average of 13° 


Ib. in 1947-49, and then it was 126 Ib 
in 1953, dropping to 124 Ib. in 1954 
ind 121 Ib. in 1955 

USDA's latest V/heat Situation re 
port also has data on wheat flour use, 
ind this report shows the ime 1955 
figure as in the Food Situation report 

121 Ib. per capita 

The Food Situation report indicate 


that per capita rye four consumption 
n 1956 14 Ib 


rom the two yea 


will be 
pre wu 

Data in the Wheat Situation report 
hows that total civilian « 
of wheat flour in 1955 wa 
ack With increasing 
shout offsetting the decline in 
flour this 1955 total 
not represent much change fre 


unchanged 


onsumption 
199 467,000 
population 
per 
capita use don 
mm Col 
figures for 
1954 total wa 
1953 total 199,359,000 
1952 total 201,581,000 


responding 
rhe 
the 
the 


recent year 


AHO VO? OOO 
icK 
ick 


ick 
nad 
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Sales Again 


Hiard winter wheat flour again dom- 
ingted the flour sales picture last 
week as southwestern mills kept the 
pressure behind a selling wave which 
extended over 10 days and moved 
about 2 million sacks of bakery flour. 

Chains and large and small inde- 
pendent bakers booked in aggressive 
fashion, probably carrying some book- 
nes into July and August. Reports 
vere that only one bakery flour buyer 
has not filled at least through May 
and June 

lhe big hard winter business came 
to a halt at mid-week when wheat 
advanced and millfeed prices 
veakened to send the price up as 
much as 12¢ sack by the end of the 
veek 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
126% of capacity, compared with 
180% of the week earlier and 35% of 
i year earlier. 

A decline in the wheat market en- 
ibled some millers in the central and 
outheastern states to make price 
concessions during last week with the 
result that sales averaged 50 to 60% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
15 of the week before, Soft wheat 
mills booked a fair amount of this, 
it was reported. 

Spring wheat mills reported slow 
business with sales averaging 45% of 
capacity, compared with 52% of the 
veek before, There was little direction 
to the business although a slight pick- 
up in clears was reported. 

Family flour sales got some stimu- 
lation in various parts of the coun- 
try, with shipping allowances and 
price cuts put into effect. Case sizes 
were reduced 20¢ ewt. and large sizes 
were reduced 10@20¢ in some areas. 
\ shipping allowance of 40¢ sack in 
the East reportedly developed some 
business 

Rye flour business was limited as 
the price declined slightly. 

Flour production during the week 
iveraged 92% of five-day capacity, 
the same as a week earlier and better 
than the 90% of a year earlier, Pro- 
duction was up slightly in the North- 
west, in the central and southeastern 

tates and on the North Pacific Coast. 
Declines were noted for the South- 
west and Buffalo, with the Southwest 
drop amounting to 5 percentage 
points. (See tables on page 15.) 

l-xport business picked up in Cana- 
da, but was limited in the U.S. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
slumped to the lowest point 
ince the last week in February dur- 
ing last week as buyers remained on 
the sidelines, Sales averaged 45% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 52% of the week before and 
isc for the week ending March 2. 
‘he 45% was, however, the same as 
for the corresponding week a year 
ivo 

he quiet extended pretty much 
icross the board as prices went down 
ind then up to wind up the week 
with approximate net gains of 2¢ 

ick on bakery grades. Continued 
high feed prices helped contribute to 
the downward trend the middle of 
the week, and the converse was true 
it the end of the week. Sales were 
limited to fill-in and p.d.s. business 
of small quantities. 

The demand for clears was stronger 
than it has been recently and they 
advanced 5@10¢. 

Family flour business was said to 


cost 


iles 
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Hard Winter Flour 


Dominate 


be light. Shipping allowances and 
price reductions on family grad 
that were put into effect in som 


parts of the country were not applied 
to the Northwest. There was no 
change locally in the price of family 
flour, either on nationally-advertised 
or private label types 

Shipping directions for sprin 
wheat mills were reported as fair 
Shipments for the week averaged 
96% of five-day capacity 
with 103% 
a year ago. 

Flour production at Minneapoli 
picked up from the previou 
Last week it averaged 94% of ca 
pacity compared with 81% of the 
week before and 90% of a year ago 
For the Northwest as a whole, pro 
duction averaged 96% of 
compared with 92% of a week ear 
lier and 83% of a year earlier. In 
terior Northwest output dropped 
slightly to 97% of capacity from 98% 
of the week before 

Quotations May 4, 100-lb. cotton 
carlots: Standard patent $6.0506.17 
short patent $6.1576.27, high gluten 
$6.5006.62, first clear $5.57@6.07 
whole wheat $5.8776, family $6.30@ 
7.70. 


compared 
the week before and 89% 


week 


capacity 


Southwest 


Kansas City: An extended period of 
flour selling by the hard winter mill 
in the Southwest held the busine 
volume at an abnormally high level 
again last week. Unlike previous sell 
ing waves this crop year, the activity 
lasted for about 10 days during which 
time about 2 million sacks of bakery 
flour were sold, Nearly all other book 
ing this year has been done on a high 
volume basis in a brief period of time 
sometimes during only a few hours 

Sales averaged 126% of capacity in 


the area, on top of the 180% of the 
previous week and compared with 
35% a year ago. 

The series of events which took 


place during the past two weeks have 
wrapped up the hard winter bakery 
flour business for this crop year and 
probably carried some bookings 
July and August. A period of 
paratively heavy selling which began 
nearly two weeks ago carried over 
into last week and the final hold-outs 


into 
com 


in the baking industry were covered 
Notable buyer was a national chain 
which previously had shown a deter- 
hold to price-date-of- 
hipment in spite of low flour prices. 


mination to 


The account covered, however, for 
May and June 

The situation came to a halt about 
mid-week when wheat costs and a 
mild break in the millfeed market 


caused an upturn in flour prices. By 
the end of the week the market had 
much as 10@12¢ sack 
the only bakery flour buyer is 
which regularly buys on 
basis 

Family flour light and 
prices he ld to a steady Clears 
were in rather moderate supply, yet 
demand was slow and the trend was 
easier in all grades. Export inquiry 
was quiet, although at the week's end 
mills were submitting prices for con- 
verting a quantity of CCC wheat into 


idvanced as 
Now 
in account 
i p.d s 
sales were 


basis 


flour for government export ship- 
ment 

Quotations, May 4, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
hort patent $5.52@5.57, standard 


$5.42@5.47, straights 
established brands of 

$6.40@7.45, first clears 
second clears $4.50@4.55, 
$4.25@ 4.40 


99% patent 
$5.370@ 5.42 
family flour 
$4.55% 1.80 
1% ash clears or higher 


Wichita: Mills operated five days 
it capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 85% was bakery flour, aver- 


aged 112%, compared with 125% the 
preceding week and 40% a year ago 
Export negligible. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Prices May 
4 were about unchanged, compared 
with the previous week 

Hutchinson: Mills of Hutchinson 
and the Southwest shared in over a 
million bags of flour booked the past 


sales were 


week. The moderately heavy book- 
ings were made by chains and some 
independents. The business was a 
continuation of the flurry that de- 
veloped the week before when inde- 
pendents entered the market. The 


bookings last week were for 60 days 
with filling needs for as much 
as 90 days 

The activity developed when prices 
hit a low spot which most of the 
trade felt was advantageous. Family 
flour were light with most of 
that segment content to ride along 
on previous holdings. Operations con- 
tinued at four full days with outlook 
for the week ahead slightly under 
that. Prices were up 5¢ due to 
stronger wheat premiums and de- 


some 


sales 


(Continued on 1 





Semolina Sales Improve Slightly But 
Business Is Spotty and in Small Lots 


A slight pick up in sales of semo 
lina was noted last week but the sales 
were spotty and in small amounts 
Retail trade on spaghetti and maca 
roni products was said to be slow 
with the result that manufacturers of 
these products are not doing any big 
buying. 

The semolina price was unchanged 
from the week before at Minneapolis, 
the 100% durum selling for $6.80 and 
50% durum-50% hard wheat price 
quoted at $6.60. Some price 
sions appeared to be developing May 
7 as mills seemed inclined to 
business for prompt shipment to take 
advantage of the high millfeed factor 

Durum wheat testing 60 Ib. at Min 
neapolis was priced at $2.70 May 4 
the same as the week before. Lower 
test weights went up as much as 12¢ 
bu., however, as one house bought 
large quantities for export to France 

Improved production was noted at 


conces 


book 


durum mills last week, the output 
averaging 81% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 76% of a week earlier 
and 72% of a year earlier 

Prices for No. 1 


durum wheat, 


13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis May 4, were as follows: 
) to 64 Ib $2.70@2.72 
' r better 652.70 
, t 43@2.68 
it 9@2.64 
it “a 
elected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output reported to The 
Northwestern Miller t i representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 
capacity, in sacks, t ed on five-day week 

lay wh Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacit duction pacity 
Apr Ma i 168 137 1 81 
I’re i wee 168 ° 7f 
ve t 
Crop year 
production 
Ju 1 1955-Mays ‘ 19 6,344,978 
july 1 1954-May 6,838,175 
*Revised 
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Tighter Supplies 
Keep Millfeed 


Prices Firm 


Millfeed prices continued strong at 


most markets in the week ending 
May 7. Demand was holding up fair- 
ly well, but limited supplies seemed 


to be doing more to keep the prices 
up. Prices at Minneapolis advanced 
50¢ to $1 on heavier feeds with bran 
falling off 50¢. More running time at 
Buffalo caused prices to ease some- 
what. At Chicago and Kansas City 
feeds showed firmness 

Formula feed 
way in the Southwest 
spite of further advance in 
Expansion of starting and growing 
feed demand for chicks and pigs and 
better general farm conditions after 
substantial rains over most of the 
area aided the feed outlook. Produc- 
tion hit a peak for the season as most 


sales gained head- 
last week in 


costs 


mills found overtime required last 
week 

Good sales at the dock were re- 
ported last week, and carlot ship- 


ments also have been very favorable 
Most mills were running six days, 
with one to three shifts reported on 
the sixth day 

Formula feed business 
ally larger in the 
week, although the increase in vol- 
ume was not noted by indi- 
vidual! firms which reported business 
steady but at a fairly good level 

With the exception of poultry and 


was vgener- 
Northwest last 


some 


turkey feeding, activity is s!ow in 
the mountain states. Poultry and 
turkey feeding is getting nearer full 
swing, with perhaps a smaller hatch 


than had been anticipated earlier 
Sales of formula feeds in the Ohio 

Valley held steady last week at high 

levels, and manufacturers expect this 


favorable trend will continue for a 
considerable period because of the 
favorable factors of demand and 


profitable feeding ratios. All types of 
poultry feeds are continuing to move 
out in record tonnages for the year 
to date, with chick starters, broiler 
and turkey feeds being particularly 
active 


Feed business continued fairly 
good in the Southeast last week 
Some feed dealers complained that 
business had slackened because of 


increased prices, but de- 
mand seemed to be holding 

Advancing prices continued to 
cause some buyers of feeds to step 
into the market in the central states 
during the week ending May 2 in an 
effort to get in under the wire in 
time to avoid even higher costs. Feed 
values jumped around $2 ton during 
the period. 

The prolonged spell of 
weather in the Northeast is holding 
up demand for dairy feeds. Farmers 
have been unable to put their cattle 
out to graze because of soggy pas- 
tures, and a survey by one big mill 
indicated that pastures may not be 
in full use until early June. 

The formula feed trade in 


generally 


cool, wet 


the Pa- 


cific Northwest was quiet during 
the week, but production held up 
well in spite of the rather sudden 


emergence of usable pastures 
Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,986 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,654 in the 
previous week and 46,650 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
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Bearisl influences made _ them- 
selves felt in the wheat futures mar- 
kets in the week ending May 7 with 
the result that net losses of from 
l¢ to 10¢ were registered. Generous 
rains in the hard winter wheat area 
eemed t mtribute most strongly 
to the veakness. Less concern over 
technical tightness in free wheat 
suppli for May delivery also was 
i factor the easiness but this 


worry for shorts returned toward the 


end of the period and there some lost 


round was recovered 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 7 were: Chicago May $2.26@G 
2.26%, July $2.06% @2.06%, Septem- 
ber $2.08%, December $2.114, March 
$2.12 Kansas City May $2 16%, 
July $2.05%@2.06, September 
$2.07%, December $2.11; Minneapolis 

May $2.34, July $2.29%, September 
02.22 

Price tarted sliding early last 
veek with greatest weakness in the 
May option at Chicago which slid 
more thar lie¢g on two successive 
day Né crop. contract it that 
market also fell off from 1%¢ to 3¢ 
on the econd day of the drop. At 
the end f last week the Chicago 
May ption jumped 2'%¢ and other 
month tagged along with slight 
iis rt week-end brought soft- 
ne however, with drops of about 
4¢ on all Chicago contracts 

Greatest net loss in the week end- 
ing May 7 was on the May option at 
Chicago 10a@10%¢ New crop 
months there were down about 6¢. 
The price ement at Kansas City 
vas on the downward side most of 
the week with May closing the week 
¢ weaker and the new crop options 
down 4@4%¢. At Minneapolis, prices 
moved in a very limited range. At 
the week close May was Ke 
tronger and July and September 


Rains Reach Southwest 


The most widespread and generous 
rains of the season brightened crop 
prospects in the winter wheat belt 
Heavy rai! yn several days covered 
large area f the Southwest. The 
trade viewpoint was that the mols- 
ture reat enhanced prospects for 
1 large rop, but that because of an 
cute hortage of subsoil moisture, 
future ral must be frequent and 
timely to keep these prospects alive 

lect tightness on May options 
faded into the background early in 


ind there was extensive 


long liquidation that promoted weak- 
ne However, an explosive advance 
enerated at Chicago by shorts 
concerned er having enough wheat 
t fulfill May options when 262,000 
bu. hard wheat were shipped by boat 
to Buffal toward the end of the 
veek 
Another Farm Bill 
In Washington another farm bill 
which provide for a soil bank pro- 
ram was Pp ed by the House. While 
! idvance payments were author- 
ized, the bill would make it possible 
for USDA to make payments to 
farme plowing up acreage al- 
ready : to crops for this year’s 
harvest \ tner Presidential veto 
wa forecast by some Washington 
ybserver f the same bill comes out 
f the Se té 
Flour business was slow during 
much f the week. Winter wheat 
mills had activity early in the week, 
yut apparently were well covered to 
care of the grind. Export inter- 
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Rains in S.W. Top Bearish 


Influence on Wheat Futures 


est was light, though France was 
reported to be coming in for 4% 
million bushels of wheat this week. 


Cash Prices Change Little 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended May 3 to- 
taled 7.4 million bushels, compared 
with 7.5 million the previous week 
and 8.6 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Receipts of wheat 
of all classes at Minneapolis for the 
week totaled 1,113 cars, of which 260 
were for Commodity Credit Corp. 
account. Duluth receipts amounted 
to 848 cars 

There was not much change in the 
trading basis on cash wheat, as com- 
pared with the futures. The low end 
of 12 and 13% protein lots was a lit- 
tle weaker, but 14% protein and 
higher, moved readily at steady pre- 
miums, On May 4, the following trad- 
ing ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat 1@4¢ over the May 
price; 12% protein 3@7¢ over; 13% 
protein 5@8¢ over; 14% protein 8@ 
ll¢ over; 15% protein 10@14¢ over; 
16% protein 18@22 The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.36%, com- 
pared with 13.01% a year 

The 15% and 16% protein pre- 
miums advanced 1¢ during the week. 

Durum wheat prices were consid- 
erably stronger, particularly at the 
lower end of the ranges. Amber dur- 
um, unless discounted because of va- 
riety, sold practically up to the hard 
amber durum. Prices were up 5@7¢ 
for the week. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


over 


ago 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.34% @2.37% 
11% Protein 14% @2.37% 
12% Protein 2.46% @2.40% 
13% Protein s\%@ 41% 
14% Protein 411% @2.44% 
15% Protein 13% @2.47% 
16% Protein 1% @2.55% 

Protein premium for over 16% 2¢ each 
“ % higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 


1¢ discount each \%& Ib. under 68 Ib 


Prices Decline with Futures 
Cash wheat prices declined about 
7¢ last week solely on the action of 


the futures market. Premiums held 
steady throughout the week on the 
high side for good quality milling 


wheat. An advance of 1¢ was recorded 
on the low end, first by the bottom 
half of the protein scale and later by 


the higher proteins. Good moisture 
favorable for recovery and develop- 
ment of the new winter wheat crop 


was the basis for the easier action in 
futures. Not much demand was ap- 
parent for cash wheat and very few 
cars were traded. May opened last 
week at $2.22% and closed on May 
7 at $2.16'%. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter was 3¢ over May, for 
12.50% protein the range was 6%@ 
14¢ over and on 14% it was 8% @20¢ 
Receipts totaled 519 cars last week 
compared with 622 in the previous 
week and 861 a year ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 4 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.20% @2 
S > Dark and Hard i9% 

+ Dark and Hard 17% 4 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 15% 
No. 1 Red 18% 
No Red 16% 
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the as has heen their custom surface has viven some concern 
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LOS ANGELES.—Technical details 
of the design of the new 2,000 ewt. 
mill for the California Milling Corp., 
Los Angeles, have been revealed. The 
mill, designed and engineered by Hen- 
Ltd., the British milling 
machinery firm, will be in produc- 
tion later this year. 

tasically the wheat cleaning plant 
is split into two parts. The clean- 
ing from the grain elevator up to 
and including the washer, stoner and 
whizzer operates at a sufficiently 
large capacity to eliminate supervi- 
sion of this portion of the plant at 
night. This section includes conven- 
cleaning equipment, having 
Millerators, dise separators and an 
Ientoleter scourer together with a 
washer, stoner and whizzer. 
It is equipped with an Auto-Damper 
so that additional moisture may be 
added to dry wheats. The damper, 
which has a double acting pump, is 
controlled by the wheat which passes 
through it, and it can be pre-set 
to wive the required percentage mois- 
ture addition, Automatic control de- 
are provided to warn against 
possible disturbances in flow. 

Icxact measurers, with stop and 
start devices under the temper bins 
which are related to the surge bin 
the I break scale, provide 
direct control for the tempered wheat 
cleaning so that the entire cleaning 
plant will require the minimum of 
supervision, 


ry Simon 


tional 


Simon 


above 


The Mill 


The mill makes provision for a five 
break system, incorporating coarse 
and fine breaks from the II to the 
V break, inclusive. In addition this 
urface is supplemented by the use 
of an extended chunks or sizings 
system. Puriflable streams from the 
I to the V break inclusive, together 
with streams from the chunks and 
sizings are handled through purifiers. 
The range of particle size treated 
extends from the throughs of a 
2OW, commencing with the I break, 
to 8 and 9 Nylon. 

The mill is equipped throughout 
with Simon type “G” Rollermills, hav- 
ing dual metal cast Evenchill rolls 
and chain differentials, All rolls 
which are finely balanced are 
equipped with Simon-Hoffmann roller 
bearings. Each half stand is inde- 
pendently driven so that rolls can be 
changed on the run without dislocat- 
ing the production of the remaining 
half of the stand. All rolls are 
equipped with a device which pro- 
vides even distribution of stock 
across the full length of the feed- 
gate. Finely corrugated rolls have 
the Rollmaster and signal lamps for 
automatic releasing of the main rolls 
when the feed runs off. 

Type ‘S' Purifiers. with patented 
Rotatube are incorporated in the mill. 


American Sifters 

Great Western Sifters, equipped 
with Nordyke sieves, provide the nec- 
essary sifting surface for the milling 
operation. 

The mill pneumatic conveying sys- 
tem has one main line of pneumatic 
pipes served by diffusers, The sys- 
tem has been planned to provide 
adequate flexibility in the handling 
of soft, medium and hard wheats at 
differing capacities and with some 
contingency for overload conditions. 
By efficient planning and the use of 
the pneumatic system, it has been 
possible to eliminate all conveyors 
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Technical Details Revealed 
For New California Mill 


save those used for 
mixing flour. 

The technical flow recognizes the 
need for efficiency with simplicity 
and this will be achieved without 
sacrificing extraction, the report 
states. 

Finished products from both mills 


collecting and 


are handled pneumatically to the 
bulk storage bins, where they are 
discharged by twin worm bin dis- 


chargers, equipped with the variable 
speed drive. 

The raw material and finished prod- 
ucts are scaled at various points dur- 
ing the process in order to insure 
that both the cleaning plants and 
the mill are maintained at the high 
est level of efficiency. The design 
of the plant is notable for the elimi- 


nation of valves and points where 
special adjustment may be neces 
sary in order that the supervision 


may be simplified 

Speedy construction of the build 
ing has resulted from close co-opera 
tion between the California Milling 
Corp., the MeDonald Engineering Co 
of California building contructor 
and the technical and engineering 
staff of Henry Simon, Ltd. Notwith 
standing the fact that the site fore 
man has been working very closely 
behind the developments of the draw 
ing board and the engineering de 
partments, it has been possible to 
plan the majority of the openings 
beneath the machines, and 
holes through the floors prior to the 
construction of the main floors 
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Japan, Germany, 
India Purchase 


Wheat Under IWA 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur 
ing the period April 25 to May 1 the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 3,455,000 bu. of wheat (in 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1955-56 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
83,262 sacks of flour (194,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 3,261,000 bu 
wheat. The importing countries prin- 
cipally involved in this week’s sales 
were Japan, India and Germany 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 113,377,- 
000 bu. 

The USDA also released a 
of total 1955-56 transactions in wheat 
and flour recorded by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council through April 
27, 1956. As indicated in the title, the 
report shows separate quantities for 
wheat and for flour expressed in me 
tric tons of wheat or wheat equiva 
lent. Total U.S. sales of flour, equal 
to 607,900 metric tons wheat equiva- 
lent, represent 9,586,461 sacks of 
flour. (See table on page 22.) 

On April 26 the USDA announced 
that the 1955-56 quota assigned to the 
Vatican City had been filled 
BREAD iG THE GTAP OF Lire 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as con 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade April 28, 19546 (000's omitted) 


spout 





report 





Wheat Onate Rye Barl'y 

Buffalo 191 
Lakes 639 
Totals 19) 639 
Previous week aa6 400 


Bert Whitlock Named 
To USDA Grain Post 


WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
tert W. Whitlock as director of the 
grain division in U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service has been announced by O. V 
Wells, AMS administrator. Mr. Whit- 
lock has been with the department 
39 years. During the past year he 
has been acting director of the grain 
division 


Mr. Whitlock is an authority on 


grain grading, standardization and 
inspection. He is widely known in 
the grain trade in the U.S. and is 


co-author of the inspection manuals 
used in this country for grains, beans, 
peas and hops. He has represented 
the USDA on foreign missions hav- 
ing to do with grain in international 
trade. These included firsthand stu- 
dies of Oriental markets for US 
wheat and flour, and of European 
markets for malting barley. In 1952 
he was given the department superior 
service award, 

The Grain Division, of 
Whitlock has become director, ad- 
ministers the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act and the Federal Seed Act. The 
division also conducts standardization 
studies, a nation-wide 


which Mr 


permissive in- 


spection service, and a market news 
service on rice, beans, peas, hay, 
hops, grain products and oilseed 


products 
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Wheat Group Calls 
For 2-Price Plan 


DENVER—The 19 members of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, repre- 
senting some 35,000 to 40,000 wheat 
farmers, in a meeting here, urged 
Congress and President Eisenhower 
to revitalize the domestic parity pro- 
vision of the vetoed farm bill. 

The committee members concluded 
two days of meetings here with a 
plea that “we get consideration for 
the domestic parity plan this year.” 
Warning that present parity provi- 
sions suggested by President Eisen- 
hower would contribute further to 
wheat surpluses the members lauded 
the “two price” domestic parity plan 
as a method of reducing surpluses to 
“reasonable” proportions within five 
years. 

Under the plan suggested by the 


committee members, wheat farmers 
would receive 100% of parity on all 
wheat consumed in the U.S.—an 


estimated 55% of the total crop. The 
remainder would be used for export, 
seeding and animal feed at a price 
set by the secretary of agriculture 
The provision was included in the 
omnibus farm bill which was passed 
by Congress but vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The statement of the committee, 
formulated by Floyd Root of Wasco, 
Ore., national vice president of the 
association, said: “Even though the 
President vetoed the farm bill we 
feel that we made considerable head- 
way in getting the Washington leg- 


islators to understand the wheat 
problem. 

“We still feel that we can get 
something done to correct the in- 


equities of the present parity formula 
and we hope that we can get con- 
sideration for the domestic parity 
plan this year.” 

The meeting of the group, which 
has headquarters in Washington, was 
called by Herbert J. Hughes, presi- 
dent. The members approved plans 
to launch a large scale advertising 
and public relations program to “ex- 
plain” the position of the farmers. 
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World Wheat Trade 
In Current Year 
May Tie Last Year 


WASHINGTON—World wheat ex- 
ports in 1955-56 may possibly reach 
the 952-million-bushels level of 1954- 
55, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says in its current Wheat Situa- 
tion report. Higher economic activity 
and greater purchasing power in im- 
porting countries should result in 
maintaining world imports, USDA 
notes 

World trade in wheat, including 
products, in 1954-55 at 952 million 
bushels was 8% more than the 879 
million bushels exported in the previ- 
ous year and 4% above the 1945-53 
average of 915 million bushels. It was 
11% below the record of 1,066 million 
bushels in 1951-52. 

While total world wheat trade is 
expected to be about unchanged from 
a year ago, exports from the three 
major overseas exporting countries 
other than the U.S.—-Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia—may total some- 
what less. Exports from Australia are 
expected to be about the same as last 
year, those from Canada more, and 
from Argentina However, in- 
creased exports from other countries 
are likely. Turkey is again an ex- 
porter on a small scale following the 
poor crop of a year ago, when imports 
were necessary. Other exporting 
countries include France and Sweden 

Exports in the year beginning July 
1, 1954 were as follows in million 
bushels: U.S., 274; Canada, 253; Aus- 


less 


tralia, 93; Argentina, 132 and other 
countries, 200 
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U.K. Leads Purchasers 
Of Canadian Wheat 


WINNIPEG More than 6,300,000 
bu. in the form of wheat and flour 
cleared from Canada to export desti- 
nations for the week ended May 3 
This was approximately 1,900,000 bu 
below the record of the week previ- 
The total included 971,000 bu. in 
the form of flour and only 31,000 of 
this was for International Wheat 
Agreement buyers. The remainder in- 
cluded a good portion for the U.K 

Export clearances of wheat only for 
the week were 5,351,000 bu. and the 
only IWA shipments were 384,000 bu 
to South Africa, and 344,000 to Japan 
The movement to class 2 destinations, 
included 1,422,000 bu. for the U.K.; 
831,000 for Czechoslovakia: 812,000 
for Netherlands: 645,000 for Poland: 
384,000 for Malta; 341,000 for USSR 
and 132,000 bu. for Belgium. The re- 
maining 56,000 bu. cleared for Ger- 
many 


ous 
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Great Lakes Sailors 
Vote to Strike 


WINNIPEG 1,500 seamen 
employed by two shipping companies 
on the Great Lakes voted to go on 
strike at noon May 10 to back up 
demands for wage increases. This 
was made known late May 7 by an 
official of the Seafarers Internation- 
al Union in Montreal 

If the strike takes place some 60 
ships will be tied up. These are op- 
erated by Upper Great Lakes & St. 
Lawrence Navigation Co. and by N 
M. Paterson & Sons, Ltd. So far 
other Canadian lake shipping com- 
panies are unaffected, and it is 
thought in trade circles that the 
present strike threat has ear- 
marks of a test case 


Some 


the 
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$1.12% per share on the 442% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock of 
the corporation, both payable June 1 


Kansas Wheat Farmers 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Four. Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Miller f Soft Winter Wheat 

We specialize i aboratory controlled 

perior Cake, Pastry d 


ar 
carefully ected 


wheats 




















Use Fallowing Practice 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
the 1956 


A record per- 

Kansas wheat 
crop was seeded in land that had 
been summer fallowed, the federal 
and state departments of agriculture 
report. 


centage ol 


For the state as a whole, 44% of 
the 11,015,000 acres seeded last fall 
had been summer fallowed. In the 


western one third of the state 73% of 
the crop was seeded in fallow land 

The practice of summer fallowing 
keeps land clear of plant growth in 
one growing season to enable it to 
store up an extra supply of moisture 
for the next wheat crop. 

The agencies said Kansas farmers 
summer-fallowed a total of 4,581,000 
acres in 1955, compared to 4,064,000 
in 1954 and a 5-year average of 
4,021,000. 
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Quarterly Net Slips 


CHICAGO——The American Baker- 
ies Co. reports consolidated net in- 
come, after federal taxes on income, 
for the 16 weeks ended April 21, 1956, 
of $1,431,804, or 85¢ per share on 
1,596,205 shares of common stock out- 
standing. For the like period of 1955 
consolidated net income was $1,574,- 
393, equivalent to 94¢ per share 
1,596,193 shares of common stock 


or Lire— 


on 


Before provision for federal taxes 
on income consolidated net income 
for the 16 weeks ended April 21, 1956, 
was $2,944,690 

The board of declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 50¢ 
per share on the common stock and 


directors 





There’s a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN 


1956, to stockholders of record May 


14, 1956 
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MILL TO 


BRANTFORD—Ross R. Hutchison, 


president, Lake of t 
Co Ltd.. 
company 

at its Brantford 
The mill, 
1,600 sacks a day, h 


has 


announced 
will discontinue 
plant 
which hi 
as been in steady 
operation for over 30 years 


CLOSE 


he Woods Milling 
that the 
operations 
this month 
capacity of 
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COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAO COMPANY, INC. 
Konses City + Buffate + Now York 
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SHADOGRAPH Precision Scale 


Saves Time, Assures Exact Weight 







This precision industrial scale provides the finest degree of accuracy 
It is used in flour 


checkweighing packages as they come from automatic filling machines 
Model 4106-B has rated capacity of 6 lbs 


satety teatures a! 


Indication by a beam of light 
provides fast and accurate 
reading — ideal for check- 
weighing and packaging. 


MODEL 4106-B 
SHADOGRAPH 


mills for weighing to predetermined weights or 


-sensitivity to 1/80 ounce 


ailable for up to 100 Ibs 


weighing from 1 Ib Special 


e incorporated for dusty operations 


Write for complete information 


xack Weight 


Better quality control Zoales 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, Canada 





Better cost control 











The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
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gee - by - - “ ail 


less ingredients of every transaction. 














KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Menagers 


Lewis W. Senford « 


Meneger 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





SOIL BANK DANGER—If you think 
your wheat fields are ruined by tum- 
bleweeds and dirt blown from the 
farm of a neighbor—what happens? 

Widespread interest among dry 
farmers in Magic Valley of Idaho was 
attracted by a $10,210 damage claim 
filed by Coine Preston against Ivan 
Schrenk, his neighbor. 

Mr. Preston sued, claiming Schrenk 
had maintained a nuisance on his ad- 
joining farm by allowing it to lie fal- 
low in 1952, then grazing sheep the 
following spring. The sheep loosened 
lar~e amounts of dirt and tumble- 
weed which blew away, Preston 
claimed, damaging his farm and ma- 
chinery and harming his wheat crop. 

However, the suit was rejected by 
the State Supreme Court, Justice 
James W. Porter ruling that Schrenk 
could not be held responsible for 
damages beeause he had handled his 
land in a way customary to most dry 
farmers in the area. 

Judge Porter said Schrenk’s acts 
“were not unusual, unreasonable or 
negligent, but were in accordance 
with long standing practices in dry 
farming” and did not amount to a 
nuisance 


A windmill near Zwolle in the 
Netherlands is now producing elec- 
tricity as a by-product to increase its 
earning capacity. If this new venture 
proves successtul, Holland's other 
1,200 windmills may also be equipped 
with generators and thus prevented 
from disappearing from the land- 
scape. So far it has been impossible 
to work the windmills without loss. 


ees 
ABOUT PACKAGING—Productivity 
has been doubling every 40 years but 
is likely to grow even faster in the 
future, as the result of the tremen- 
dous investment in research and de- 
velopment 

Since it is through greater use of 
equipment and machinery and auto- 
mation of all kinds that productivity 
and man hours are going down, 
we are in effect trading capital in- 
vestment on the one hand for lower 
cost of unit of output on the other. 

Private investment in plant and 
equipment, which is growing at the 
rate of about 50% per decade, is due 
for a heavy rise in the capital invest- 
ment per unit of equipment as new 
plants are established. As this pro- 
ductivity inereases, it shows itself in 
terms of the opportunity to invest ad- 
ditional money in better, finer auto- 
matic equipment, 

As a means of visualizing the pro- 
of technical developments, in- 
dustrial shows of the future may con- 
sist largely of research laboratories 
where large numbers of visitors can 
be accommodated. This in effect is be- 
ing accomplished this year by one 
exhibitor at the sixth Western Pack- 
aging and Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion at Los Angeles, July 10-12 with 


rise 
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an “island laboratory unit” manned 
by specially trained technicians who 
will perform actual laboratory demon- 
strations to show how their cushion- 
ing materials and surface protecting 
mediums perform. 

Faster closing of fibre cartons after 
they come off the production line is 
one of the production demands for 
which plant operators are seeking the 
answer. One of the machines to be 
exhibited staples tops and bottoms 
simultaneously. This is done entirely 
by mechanicals, without electrical 
connections, switches, solenoids or re 
lays. 

“Palletization cuts costs” is 
axiom, but how to cut the 
pallets is still an important problem 
Recent wooden pallet developments 
along with a new nail-less pallet will 
be on display Hy the National Wood 
en Pallet Manufacturers Assn. They 
will also release at this time a new 
information guide on expendable pal 
lets. 

Visually controlled automatic heat 
sealing equipment that eliminates the 
possibility of human error will be 
shown in a high-speed rotary band 
sealer for coated or laminated barrier 
materials. This equipment, which can 
be used for either heavy duty mate 
rial or for polyethylene or other ther- 
moplastics will seal over wrinkles and 
splices, even over oils and greases 
Charles L. Hamman, assistant direc- 


now an 
cost of 


tor of economic research, Stanford 
Research Institute. 
ees 


TRAINING SALESMEN — Addre 

ing the recent annual convention of 
the U.S. Wholesale Grocer Associa 
tion in Chicago, Robert S. Larkin, di 
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rector of sales promotion for Philip 
Morris, Inc., ‘told that in 
training their sales force, they must 
be gonéerned with the needs and in- 
terests of the salesman’'s “16 hours a 
day” individual life as well as his “8 
hour a day” business life 

Suggesting means to implement this 
objective, Mr. Larkin enumerated the 
following: 

1. Conduct an 
among your Find out 
what's on their mind—especially the 
questions they may have about any 
contemplated changes in policy or in 
methods of business 

2. Clarify your objectives. Tell your 


members 


“attitude 
salesmen 


survey” 


people where you are heading and 
why. If you are adopting a retail 
program, tell them what such pro- 


grams have accomplished elsewhere 
Tell them about the order form-——-how 
it is used, the job you expect it to do 

why it supplements the salesman’s 
or supervisor's efforts rather than re- 
placing them. 

3. Define the supervisor's job—-what 
is expected of him in the way of in- 
ventory control, departmentalization, 
personnel training, surveys 
among the trade to help the whole- 
saler’s buyers, finding new sites and 
store locations 


store 


1. Check your communications sys- 
tem with retailers—-make sure that 
your message is getting down to and 
through the supervisors 
5. Make training a continuous pro- 
gram—read trade papers—-encourage 
conferences among your people—.in- 
vite manufacturers’ representatives to 
participate in your meetings 
IF they produce some sound selling 
ideas. 


sales 








REMEMBER WHEN ?—This is, believe it or not, the sole commercial baker 
of Hastings, Neb., in 1896 jn the days when the buyer wanted a man’s size 
loaf. Not many of these loaves to a barrel of flour, The baker, Mrs. Mary A. 
Green, of Hastings, was the grandmother of Earl Garrett, associated with 
the Gilbert Jackson Co., flour brokers, Kansas City, and long connected with 
the flour milling business. Mrs. Green was only source of bakery products 
in the area in those days and her bread, cakes and pies had a wide reputation. 
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Facts About Bread 


By law, white bread was reserved 
for royalty, nobility and the clergy in 
medieval England. The great middle 
class ate bread made of mixed white 
and whole wheat flour. Third-grade 
bread, with all the bran in it, was 
“for servants, slaves and the inferior 
type of people to feed upon.” 


Alaskan and Canadian gold 
prospectors were sourdoughs 
because they saved a small piece of 
dough 


Early 
called 


from each successive baking. 
The dough became sour as time went 
on but, mixed with water, it became 
the leaven for a new batch of bread. 


Pancake Panegyric 


The following poem was written 
by Hew Ainslie who was born in 
the parish of Dailly, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land April 5, 1792. He emigrated to 
America in 1822, settling for a 
short time in New Harmony, Ind. 
Later years of his life were devoted 
to the business of brewing in Louis- 
ville. He died in 1878. The poem 
was recently republished by the 
Louisville Times. 


BUCKWHEAT PANCAKES 
W hoe’er he was had wit or luck, 
To take this victual of the buck 
And put it to the use of man. 
O! noblest product of the pan! 
Deserves to have his lucky name 
Stuck in the premises of fame, 
There let it blaze with buck to bound 

it 

And flourishes of cake around it 


I'd question him who's had a stuff 

Of cakes till he's cried, “hold, 
ough,” 

Where is the truck, whate’er ye call 
it 

That slips so sweetly o er the palate? 

Or where's the broil, the boil, the sop 

That sits so lightly on the crop? 

Ye Gourmand Gods! whoe’er ye are 

Oh, listen to your votary’s prayer; 

Give me, when from his eastern gate 

The morning issues pale and late— 

I mean when days are sour and short 

And feeding fun is fattest sport; 

Oh! give me then, when I awake, 

To snuff the savor of the cake; 

To spy ye thro the greasy fog 

Like pretty toadstools on a log, 

Hissing and singing out by fts, 

And dimpling into little pits; 

Until, Oh! rare! ye take at last 

A chestnut-pale mulatto cast; 

Then there behold you on the plate 

Piled up in savory smoking state! 

Alternating with layers of butter, 

Drench'd in molasses, till a gutter 

Of sauce surrounds ye! O ye gods 

Or godlings in your bright abodes, 

Or Paynims in your bower of bliss, 

Say— 

Is aught in Paradise like this? 


en- 
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It MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE 

T might have been worse” is probably the 

best thing that can be said of the new uni- 
rm grain storage agreement recently announced 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. One probably 
could have 


recast that the big government com- 
modity agency would bear down hard on the grain 
storage industry. The preparation of the agree- 
nent was conducted in the shadow of the so- 
called “Whitten report 1 politically inspired 
document which is highly critical of the grain 
storage practices of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Even though the Whitten subcommittee 
statements do not as yet have any endorsement 
from the full House Agriculture committee to 
which it was submitted, in an election year gov- 
ernment administrators can be expected to be 
sensitive even to unofficial charges of this sort, 
whether inspired by a political bias or not. 

Although the Department of Agriculture said 
in its official announcement that the new regula- 
tion “would make little change in the overall cost 
of CCC's storage bill,”” the income of storage in- 
terests will be curtailed considerably by the new 
igreement. This arises from several things, but 
primarily from the establishment of flat daily 
storage rate and the absorption therein of the 
innual service charge, which previously was paid 
it the beginning of each storage year. This ser- 
vice charge (which ranged from 1% to 3% cents 
per bushel) was paid on grain carried over into a 
econd storage year on the anniversary date of 
the original storage. The payment was made in 
recognition of the fact that the operator of a full 
elevator would not have the opportunity to earn 
the normal handling charges expected in the eleva- 
tor business as a natural result of the yearly rise 
ind decline of grain stocks. It also was established 
n recognition of the added responsibility of the 
elevator operator in preserving the quality of long 
term storage grain 

The annual service charge was a particular 
target in the Whitten report, and so went out of 
the window in the new agreement. Much stored 
rain would have reached an anniversary date in 
the next two or three months. Elevator operators 
now will not receive that income. They may earn 
it eventually on an average rate over a year's 
time but the delayed payment actually represents 
i lo to them in comparison with the old agree- 
ment because of the postponement of the due 
date. The amount of the loss certainly will run to 
everal million dollars for the industry as a whole 

Other points on which the grain storage in- 
justry may suffer some losses are the 10-day free 
torage period for grain received for handling 
nly, which likely to increase in frequency here- 
ifter, and the reduction in payments made for 
handling CCC owned grain moved by truck from 


bin site in identity preserved basis. With 
tricter initation regulations, the IP handling 
may increase in volume, too 
Although these points are important, they are 
not the major disappointment in this new agree- 
nent. The most unfortunate phase is that these 
reduction vere made in the face of increased 
t ff operation. In the two years since 1954 
vhen the ist uniform torage agreement was 
vritten, there have been substantial increases in 
ize rates for elevator operators and further in 
crease re now being demanded by unions 
Operatir pplies, taxes, maintenance and repair 
have all ne upward. Total costs are up probably 
much as 10 to 15% as an average. Not to take 
these increases into account is certainly unfair 
It is istification of the rates to say that 
elevator operators who do not like them can do 
their bu elsewhere. No one is legally com- 
pelled t ept them, true, but there is often not 
ugh tre irket grain available to permit a 
mer peration without some government 
torage. Out of a carry-over next June 30 of ap- 
) nate ne billion bushels of wheat, it is 
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estimated that less than 50 million will be free 
wheat and most of that will be owned by proces- 
sors in one section of the country. An elevator 
operator must do business with government or 
not at all. 

Thus, the hiring of storage space by the govern- 
ment is not simply a routine purchase operation 
in which the federal agency should ask for com- 
petitive bids or screw down the bid price to the 
balking point. It is not like buying shoes, or ships 
or sealing wax, for all of which commodities the 
federal purchases represent a more or less small 
portion of the total market and the supplier can 
sell elsewhere if he chooses 

Under the federal farm aid program as now 
constituted, the government is the major and at 
times the only buyer of storage space. It can 
dictate any price, reasonable or not, but it has a 
moral obligation to take account of cost factors 
and set a fair price 
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LITTLE INTEREST IN NEW IWA 


HERE was but a faint stirring of interest in 
T the market places of the world when the 
news of the decision to form a new International 
Wheat Agreement came through. A few com 
ments over the coffee cups and that was all there 
was to it. A multilateral wheat agreement is not 
a world-shattering event in the present state of 
surplus 

The new agreement will be no more effective 
than the old in moving the world wheat surplus 
Last year less than 30% of the international trade 
was covered by the pact. Pleasing to wheat grow- 
ers, of course, is the evidence provided that the 
importers agree that, even at a time of mammoth 
surplus, it is reasonable to pay from $1.50 to $2 
bu. for wheat. The pact is nothing more than a 
formality although it will be a stabilizing influence 
on prices. The market itself will not expand just 
because there is to be continuance; indeed, for 
some exporters, the four original members, the 
market under the agreement itself will be les 
because of the two exporting newcomers, Argen 
tina and Sweden 

Britain is still out. The ernment and the 
grain trade have no stomach for a multilateral 
type of contract because such an agreement offers 
no scope for dealing with the fundamental issues 
confronting the world's wheat economy. The com 
plaints listed by Britain’s George Bishop at the 
start of the Geneva conference earlier this year 
were that the agreement, a it present framed 
makes no contribution to a solution of the cur 
rent world problem of over-production, no contri 
bution to the disposal of the heavy stocks existing 
in North America and Australia, and provides no 
machinery for the free fluctuation of prices be 
tween the maximum and the minimum 

That the subscribing countries were impressed 
by the British plaint is beyond question. A deci 
sion has been taken to widen the work of the in 
ternational wheat council to include the study of 
any aspect of the world wheat situation, to spon 
sor the exchange of information, and to promote 
inter-governmental consultation. Non-member 
countries, and these include Britain, will be en 
abled to take part in these discussions. Thus will 
the British wish for consideration to be given to a 
more comprehensive and, perhaps, a more valuable 
wheat agreement be met 


This in itself is a major step forward. The re 
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tention of joint discussion on wheat problems is 
wise; considerable good could come from such 
discussions 

he adoption of a new IWA means one less im- 
mediate problem for the U.S. trade. That problem 
concerns the authorization of subsidy payments 
on wheat and flour. Had the pact foundered, a 
period of confusion would have followed, for the 
subsidies hinge on agreement legislation 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF ry ure 

OUR NECK IS STICKING OUT 

N most industries January 1 is the date for 
I hazarding guesses about the calendar year 
ahead. Milling operates on a crop year basis and 
June 1 or July 1 is the business ‘New Year" for a 
majority of milling companies. So, it is not un- 
timely to hazard a few guesses as to what the new 
crop year may bring to millers. Here goes 


Wage rates will be higher general- 
ly throughout the industry than in the 
past year and overall labor costs will 
be larger. 

Most state and local taxes will be 
higher than ever before. Federal tax 
rates probably will not change. 

The average cost of financing a 
milling and grain business will be in- 
creased during the coming crop year 
compared with the previous one by 
reason of the higher bank interest 
rates recently put into effect. These 
rates could go even higher if the federal 
reserve board and the treasury decide 
to continue to curtail the supply of 
money when overall production is not 
increasing. 

The cost of maintenance and repair 
of flour mills will continue to increase, 
Prices of metals are up 11% over a 
year ago and steel and other items 
appear headed higher. 

The cost of electric power will go 
upward in many milling communities 
as public utilities find more need to 
raise capital to enlarge their plants. 

The running time of the flour mill- 
ing industry will not be any greater 
during the coming year than in the 
crop year just closing. In fact the gov- 
ernment must continue its aggressive 
export program for wheat and flour if 
running time is to be as good next year. 

Millfeed, starting off the season at 
the highest level for some months, will 
slump badly some time during the 
coming crop year. 


We make these predictions without fear of 
being proved incorrect, There is not one of them 
that is not solidly based on conditions that exist 
today. We suggest that you clip this column and 
preserve it to chide us a year from now, if we 
are wrong. And we can think of no better place 
to preserve it than by attaching it to the daily 
flour cost card. Then, read it over once carefully 
before making any flour sale 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF , re 


Lawrence Fertig, who writes on finance for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, says that in 
1951 U. S. taxpayers with taxable incomes of 
$6,000 and under paid more income taxes than 
all the other brackets put together, including all 
the incomes of $50,000, $100,000, $1,000,000 and 
more. Incomes of $6,000 and under paid over 22 
billion dollars while all the larger incomes from 


$6,000 to a million and over paid only something 
over seven billion in spite of the fact that taxes 
on higher incomes are practically confiscatory 
There just aren't enough wealthy people to pay 
our fantastically extravagant government costs 


‘= 
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Foreign Commentar y--. By George E. Swarbreck 





.K. Policy Change 

Che British government has adopt- 
ed «a new agricultural policy, Less 
emphasis is to be placed on the pro- 
duction of wheat. 

Officials say that it is now more 
important than ever to encourage 
the growing of feed grains rather 
than wheat, To this end, the price 
guarantees for the various cereal 
crops have been brought more closely 
into line with each other, with wheat 
receiving less than formerly. The 
government has pointed out that at 
when there are large wheat 
surpluses, particularly in Common- 
wealth countries, there is no longer 
iny justification for encouraging 
wheat production, 


m tire 


Special emphasis is to be placed 
ym the growing of barley and oats 
for feedstuffs and the guaranteed 
has been increased for both 
inducement to small 
and those working marginal 
lands to inerease their output. 

his move will cut down Britain's 
demand for feed grains abroad, but 
the demand for wheat will increase. 


Aussie Protest 


Sir Perey Spender, Australia’s am- 
bassador to the U.S., has protested 
to the State Department in Wash- 
ington about American’ give-away 
policies which are damaging Austra- 
trade on world markets. 

Representations were made about 
the recent Indonesian agreement un- 


price 
crop as an 
farmer 


lan 


der which the U.S. is supplying a 
large quantity of flour, Australian 
hitherto has covered 90% of the In- 


donesian flour requirement and the 
U.S. deal means a virtual shutout for 
the Australian millers in that mar- 
ket 

Sir Perey is also reported to have 
protested the sending of surplus US, 
vheat to France, because this enables 
the French millers to export flour 
made from home grown wheat, This 
competition, too, is damaging the 
trade of the Australian millers be- 
the wheats of the two coun- 
tries have some similarity. Moreover, 
the French government heavily sub- 
idizes wheat production and such 
upport makes it impossible for the 
\ustralian millers to compete. 

If, it is argued, the U.S. did not 
provide French with wheat, the 
French could not participate so ac- 
tively in the world export markets. 

The Australians are not leaving it 
at that. Australian trade minister 
John McEwen plans to visit the U.S. 
in June and he proposes to raise the 
matter of American surplus disposal 
policies, 


New Futures Market 


Argentina may have a “futures” 
market, There is talk of opening the 
market in Buenos Aires, a move 
which would give considerable satis- 
faction in trading circles because it 
would be a help in disposing of the 
Argentinian wheat surplus. Inter- 
nationally, the grain trade would re- 
ceive a shot in the arm because the 
Buenos Aires market might work 
well in conjunction with the Liver- 
pool market, 

Color is added to this report by 
the recent moves made by the new 
Argentinian government to give free 


trade in wheat and 
Prices guaranteed to growers have 
been increased and there is more in- 
centive for farmers to produce. Some 
traders see signs of an attempt by 
Argentina to regain the high 
tion held in the export grain 
prior to World War I 

The agricultural industry 
considerable damage during the 
Peron regime. Prices were unsati 
factory and labor left the farms for 
the cities. The acreage sown to grain 
was reduced, exports were hamstrung 


other cereals 


posi- 
trade 


suffered 


by controls and an inefficient tran 
port system 

There are signs now that Argen 
tina will become in due course a 
serious competitor for the world 
wheat and flour markets 


Spillers’ Profit 


The directors of Spillers, Ltd., th 
British flour milling organization 
have reported a group trading sur 
plus of $13,935,600, for the year end 
ed Jan. 31, 1956. This represents an 
increase over last year’s gross of 
$1,574,910. Provision for depreciation 
obsolescence and replacement of 
fixed assets absorbed $3,444,000 and 
taxation totaled more than $6 mil 
lion. The group net profit after taxe 
was $4,524,800. 

The annual general meeting of the 


company is to be held on June 15 
and at that time the directors, head- 
ed by Wilfred D. Vernon, will recom- 
mend a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock at 914%, making 12% for the 
year 


Food Additives Study 


An international study on the pos- 
sible danger to health of food addi- 
tives is being planned 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and the World Health Organi- 
zation are working together on the 
study. They are investigating the vast 
number of chemical products added 
to food as coloring, flavoring or pre- 
servatives. At a recent joint meeting, 
FAO and WHO said the study was 
needed because the potential danger 
is world-wide, and the size of the 
problem makes it impossible for a 
ingle country to do the job 

The 
methods 


two agencies said 

should be upon for 
evaluating the safety of food addi- 
and general principles should 
be drawn up on the use of additives 
Information on legislation and on the 
properties and effects of various addi- 
tives are planned to be collected by 
FAO and WHO. The two agencies 
believe they should coordinate inves- 
tigations and research into the prob- 
lem 


uniform 


agret d 


tives 








SUCCESSFUL MILL START-UP—Pictured are the members of the Henry 
Simon technical and erection staff who participated in the completion of a 
new 4,000 cwt. unit for Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. at Montreal. From left 
to right: Donald Deane, miller in charge of start-up; Stephen Dickinson, 
pneumatic engineer; Richard K. Barnes, technical assistant; Thomas Liv- 
ingstone, head erector; Jack Tune, assistant erector; Robert Allen, research 
engineer, and David R. Casson, Simon's Canadian representative. 


New Ogilvie Unit Starts-Up in Montreal 


MONTREAL 


A. J. C. Willis, general superintendent of the Ogilvie Flour 


Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has announced the successful start-up of the com 


pany’s new 4,000 cwt. unit at 


Montreal 


Mr. Willis states that the mill started with very little trouble and was 


operating at rated within 


short time. 


capacity 


what he 


described as a ‘surprisingly’ 


Designed and engineered by Henry Simon, Ltd., the mill is equipped with 


rollermills, 
Simon 


Simon 
and a 


purifiers, a 


high pressure 


combination of 
pneumatic 


British 
conveying 


and 
system 


American 
Buhler 


sifters 
Bros., 


Switzerland, have provided the rollermills and the impact finishers on the 


secondary roller floor 
erected by Buhler Bros 


The wheat 


cleaning plant 


also was engineered and 
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Canada Announces 
Final Wheat Payment 


TORONTO— It announced in 
the House of Commons last week by 


was 


C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, that the 1954-55 wheat 
pool has been closed out and that 
checks covering the final payment 
will be sent out by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to producers about 
May 22 

The amount of the final payment 


has not been established. The produc- 
ers have received the initial payment 
of $1.40 bu., and an interim payment 
of 10¢ bu. on the higher milling 
grades in February on wheat deliv- 
ered since July 31, 1955. The interim 
payment on other grades varied from 
5¢ bu. on garnets to 25¢ bu. on some 
of the durum grades 


Same Initial Payment 

Mr. Howe also announced that the 
Canadian Wheat Board will pay west- 
ern farmers the same initial payment 
for their grain commencing Aug. 1, 


1956, as prevailed for the present 
crop year 
These payments will be $1.40 bu 


for wheat, basis No. 1 Northern, 
65¢ for 2 C. W. oats and 96¢ for No 
3 C. W. six-row barley, in store Fort 


William-Port 

The 
that 
pate 
price 


Arthur 
announcement would indicate 
the government does not antici- 


any material drop in grain 


GREAO |S THE STAFF OF re 


Film on Canadian 


Wheat Ready Soon 
WINNIPEG A new 
Wheat will 


distribution in English and 
seven other 


film called 
“Canadian soon be re 
leased for 
languages 

Produced for the Canadian Wheat 
3oard, it illustrates why wheat from 
the Canadian prairies appeals to over- 
seas buyers. It traces the entire year 
of production from winter 


Snows 


blizzards, and freezing temperatures 
through until spring seeding, sum- 
mer growth, harvest and deliveries to 


country 
followed from 
through to the Canadian Seaboards 
and shows the grading, baking and 
milling tests conducted by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 


The 
the 


elevators movement is 


primary point 


The film is available in English, 
French, Spanish, Norwegian, Portu- 
guese, German, Italian and Japanese 


OREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


R. T. Serumgard Heads 
Grain Shippers 


MINNEAPOLIS R. T. Serum- 
gard, Van Dusen-Harrington Co 
was elected president of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Shippers Assn. at its 
meeting April 17. He succeeds Daniel 
T. McLaughlin, Burdick Grain Co. 

Named vice president was P. E 
Paquette, Osborne-McMillan Elevator 
Co. Brooks Fields, Burdick Grain Co., 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Named a new member of the board 
of directors was W. E. Mullin, Mullin 
& Dillon Co. The following directors 
were reelected: Robert McWhite, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; W. S 
Walsh, Walsh Grain Co., and R. B 
Parrott, Cargill, Inc. 

Dr. Herbert Heaton, head of the 
University of Minnesota history de- 
partment, was the guest speaker 
at the meeting. He discussed the his- 
tory of the grain trade. 
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NEW BEMIS PLANT—Here is the new Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant in Fleming- 
ton, N.J. The plant is used for the manufacture of waterproof, paper-lined 
laminated textile bags and burlap bags. It has 30,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 





authors, list of exhibitors and national 
officers and committeemen 

The program prints 66 ab- 
stracts of papers which will be pre- 
sented. These take up 29 pages in the 
program 


56-Page Booklet 
Lists Program of 


AACC Meeting 


also 





Lawrence Zeleny, grain division, 
NEW YORK-—A 56-page program, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
outlining details of the 41st annual Washington, is president-elect of the 
meeting of the American Association group. Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & 
f Cereal Chemists May 20-24 in Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., is secretary, 
New York, has been published and and D. B. Pratt, Jr.. Omar Bakeries, 
sent to the membership Inc., Omaha, is treasurer 
The program includes a condensed “BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
summary the schedule on the in- 
ide front cover, a foreword by Dr Western Crop Group 
W H. Catheart, Great Atlantic & ° 
Pacific Tea Co., New York, president Appoints Secretary 
of the AACC, a detailed schedule of WALLA WALLA, WASH.—How- 
the day by day activities, an index of rq Mann assumed the position as 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn., Walla 
Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. Walla, Wash., on May 1. He succeeds 
“FLOUR MILLERS Merrill D. Sather who has become 
Specializing In Exports secretary of the Pacific Northwest 


Dealers Assn. in Spokane 
Mann, a graduate of Wash- 
ington State College, has been a 
county extension agent and for the 
~ past 20 years has been an adminis- 

Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley trative officer with the various fed- 
eral agricultural agencies in the 
state of Washington. He will live in 
Walla Walla 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


S. G. Turner Named 
To New GMI Position 


PARK RIDGE, ILL Glenn R 
Krueger, central regional sales man- 


ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA Grain 
Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide Mr 




















Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











MILPRODS nnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD 
P. O. B. 767 








peg. Mar Cat : 
Bxporters of ager, flour division, General Mills, 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products Inc., has announced the appointment 
of S. G. Turner as regional sales 





ls op EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
5 Gogg? > Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Cartier” “Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
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assistant, effective immediately 

Mr. Turner joined the company at 
the South Chicago mill in 1932 and 
since has served in various capacities 
in the Chicago general office. These 
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NEW ELEVATOR 
GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO The 
Union Warehouse & Supply Co. is 
erecting a new concrete grain eleva- 
tor at Grangeville. The work is being 





Cables — Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 








Sort 


Mutt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


a 


SaLes Orrict 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2199 


Codes Kiverside 








include: sales assistant for the for- 
mer Indianapolis district office, terri 
torial salesman for the Chicago dis 
trict office, and most recently 
int to R. G. Attridge, 
trict manager 

Also 
ment of 


done under the direction of E. R 
Haynes Co., Spokane 





assist 
Chicago dis 
announced was the appoint 
Fred G. Smith as assistant 
to Mr. Attridge. A 24-year veteran 
with General Milis, Mr. Smith has 
worked in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
the Chicago sales department and in 
the Chicago district 
ant 

ment 


office as 
to the Chicago jobbing 
manager 


assist 


depart- 


GREAO 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


COLORADO DIVIDEND 

DENVER— Robert M pres 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele 
vator Co., announced that at a meet 
ing held May 2 a quarterly dividend 
of 35¢ per 
the company’s outstanding 
stock. The dividend is payable June 
1 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 15 


Pease 





Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


share was declared on 


common 














LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


_ue, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
















There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour, It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 













H 
ii ; 
Ai mm lll " 
20 WIM | 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





, THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William 


| Edmonton 
Cable Address 
J 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL — all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional! individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
clines in millfeed credits. Quotations, 
ba Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, enriched, $6.15@ 
6.25, bakers short patent, in papers, 
$5.4005.45, standard $5.30@5.35. 

Oklahoma City: There was no ap- 
preciable change or improvement in 
flour business last week. Prices were 
fairly stable and closed May 4, de- 
livered Oklahoma points; carlots as 
follows: Family short patent $6.95@ 
7.15, standard patent $6.2576.45, 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.80 
15.90, 95% standard patent $5.70@ 
5.80, straight grade $5.65@5.75. Truck 
lots higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A decline in the wheat 


market permitted flour millers to 
make some price concessions in flour 
prices during the week ending May 
5, and a fair volume of business was 


consummated, Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 50 to 60% of five- 
day milling capacity. 

Most of the flour sold in the area 
was of the hard winter wheat va- 
riety, indicating that southwestern 
mills obtained most of the orders. 
However, soft wheat millers booked 
amount, It is believed that 
most prospective buyers are booked 
fairly well for the remainder of the 
current erop year. Chain bakeries 
were active for southwestern types 
of flour and a few bought into the 
new crop, it is reported, 

(Quotations May 4: Spring top pa- 


a fair 


tent $6.30@6.50, standard $6.20@ 
6.40, clear $5.80@6.10; hard winter 
short $5.74@6.95, 95% patent $5.69 


“5.90, clear $5.37@5.50, family flour 
$7.55; soft winter high ratio $7.454 
7.69, short patent $6.83@699, stan- 
dard $6.13, clear $5.45@5.60; cookie 
and cracker flour, in papers, $5.55. 

St. Louis: Flour sales the first 
part of last week were very good. 
Due to reduced price, some buyers 
filled needs for as much as two 
months. During the end of week 
business turned extremely slow. Ship- 
ping directions were good, Clears and 
low grades were in very good demand 
and package goods were just fair. 

Quotations May 4: Family flour 
top patent $6.35, top hard $7.90, or- 
dinary $6 in 100 Ib. paper sacks; 
takers flour cake $7.05, pastry $5.40, 
soft straights $5.55, clears $5.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard 
patent $5.75, clears $5.10; spring 
wheat short patent $6.60, standard 
$6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: There was some sales ac- 
tivity in Kansas wheat flour last 
week in a carry-over from the pre- 
vious week's go-around at prices 
somewhat below current levels. Cov- 
erage in some instances ranged 
through July. Prices were considered 
extremely attractive and some con- 
sumers decided to take a gamble and 
buy through the first month of the 
new crop. They felt they would rath- 
er have additional supplies of flour 
on order at prices they wouldn't have 
to worry about rather than risk 


their chances on hitting the low- 
point of the market in an election 
year. Kansas wheat prices closed the 
week 4¢ higher. 


There was not much activity in 
spring wheat flour and prices edged 
l¢ lower 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour slumped 30¢ and pastry flour 


dropped 15¢. It was a 
of the decline in the soft wheat mar 
ket to more realistic levels. The 
market had been too high and still is 
considered a little too high in 
of the approaching new crop. Chicago 
futures have dropped below Minne 
apolis in a more normal pattern of 
markets. 

Premiums, with the exception of 
soft wheat, were steady with 
fluctuations confined to narrow 
gins. 

A spokesman for one mill said the 
company’s shipping directions were a 
little better but “not as good as they 
should be.” He added that retailer 
are complaining about below normal 
business in this area 

The exact cause for the decline 
can't be determined. It may stem 
from over extension of credit by con 
sumers, especially auto buyers, And 
it could result from the elimination 
of fat overtime checks 


continuation 


view 


price 
mar 


caused by re 


duced output of autos in factories 
here. There are nine major auto 
plants, plus numerous suppliers in 


this area. In the past when a house 
wife had to pinch her pennies she 
bought more bread 
inexpensive food value but so far 
this has not occurred 

Export activity was off 


because of its 


sharply 


from recent weeks. Gulf and Atlantic 
Coast ports drew virtual blanks on 
ome days last week 


Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. One 
mill put in a seven-day week; four 


worked five days and the remaining 
mill worked 4% days. 

Quotations May 4: Spring family $8, 
high gluten $7.22@7.34, short $6.87@4 
6.99, standard $6.82@6.89, straight 
$6.77, first clear $6.26@6.44; hard 
winter short $6.49@6.61, standard 
$6.3996.41, first clear $6.11; soft 
winter short patent $8.22@8.25, stan- 
dard $6.96@7.55, straight $6.15, first 


clear $5.30@5.50 


Boston: The price trend in the local 
flour market was irregular last week 
Springs were generally lower but re- 


covered most of the decline in the 
late trading. Final quotations were 
1@5¢ net lower with first clears ex- 
periencing the extreme loss. Hard 
winters rallied sharply and closed 
10¢ net higher for the week. Soft 
wheat flours were under pressure 


particularly on the outside quotations 
of the prevailing ranges. Straights 
5@15¢ net lower while high 
ratio dipped 5@30¢ 


were 


Springs were generally quiet most 
of the week but attracted some 
limited buying interest when mill 
agents granted modest price conces- 
sions for immediate shipment com- 
mitments. Southwesterns were fairly 
actively traded with some of the 
larger operators covering through 
June. On the soft wheat flours, little 
interest was shown until prices eased 


somewhat but at the close the tone 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Kecorded in the Crop Vear 1955-56 


Through 
(1,000 Metric Tons 
Importing U.8 , 
countries— 
Austria 
Helgium 101 12.9 
Holivia 7 5 
Brazil .... 5.9 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica 4 16.0 
Cuba 63.1 i 
Denmark 14.8 
lhom, Republic 
Heuador ; 1.0 
Kheypt 18 
Kl Salvador 
(iermany ' 
(jreece 
Chuatemala i 4.9 
Hiaitt 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 129.9 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan f l 18 
Jordan .. 1 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberta 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama I 
Peru i 
Philippines 98.9 
Portugal : 
Saudi Arabla i 
Spain i } 
Switzerland 
South Africa 14 
Vatican City 
Venezuela ) 
Yugoslavia 


Totals ‘ 9 
*Includes sales 
by France, **lLees thar 


April 27, 


f Australia 
Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat 


1956 


in Wheat Equivalent) 


Canada 
Flour 


P Total Con 
Wheat Flour Wh.-FI 

7.4 56.4 56.4 
1 177.0 19.3 78 11 


1.8 0 f 10.9 17 
11.0 4 4 


299.9 4,764.4 4.0 © -*6,058.4 


which the niy sale recorded 


was generally defined as unsettled 
Quotations May 4: Spring short 
patent $6.90@7, standard $6.80@6.90, 
high gluten $7.25@7.35, first clears 
$6.277@6.62; hard winter short patent 
$6.40 @ 6.50, standard $6.2006.30; 


Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47@6.77; 
eastern soft wheat straight $5.97@ 
6.17, high ratio $6.72@8.07; family 
$8.12 

New York: A flurry of interest in 
hard wheat bakery flours at mid- 
week tapered off as prices later 
strengthened. Bookings immediately 
declined and the week ended with 
the local market lapsing back into 


the seasonal pattern of very slow in- 
quiry. Only bookings of 
small fill-ins the 
week ended 

Most 
in a 


occasional 
were reported as 
buyers are 
fairly 


apparently still 
good supply position, and 
reported with balances ex 
well into June 

The approach of the new crop and 
continued good weather reports from 
the hard wheat area are prime fac- 
tors in discouraging large scale ac 
tivity. Buyers continue to look for a 
possible softening in prices approach- 
ing the crop and are letting 
their stocks dwindle 


some are 


tending 


new 


Interest in spring wheat flours con- 
tinued slow with only scattered small 
lot bookings among buyers facing al- 
most exhausted supplies 

Mills reported improvement in 
shipping directions last week 

Little activity was reported in ad- 


vertised cake flours despite further 
reductions 

Quotations May 4: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.26@7.36, 


standard patent $6.80@6.90, 
$6.25@6.60; hard winter short patent 


clears 


$6.3606.46, standard patent $6.16@ 
6.26; soft winter high ratio $6.70@ 
8.05, straights $5.95@6.15 


Philadelphia: Hard winter bakery 
flours took the spotlight on the local 
flour market last week by dipping to 
another new low and there were re- 
ports that mills had offered 
additional concessions in an effort to 
stimulate activity. This step did 


some 


bring out some orders, but indica- 
tions were that participation by 
larger operators was rather limited 
and served only to extend their cov- 
erage. And smaller bakers saw fit 
to continue cautious takings. How- 
ever, some observers said it was 
worth noting that any transactions 
completed below current postings 


were negotiated at the lowest levels 
in two years or more 

The recent spell of better weather, 
bringing improved moisture condi- 
tions at a time when pressure was 
expected from the prospective heavy 
movement, was believed to be 
a principal factor at work in the 
hard winter category. Springs, on the 
other hand, received modest atten- 
tion at best and mill representatives 
said they anticipated no broadening 
of the call unless quotations on these 
undergo a sharp downward revision 
since supplies are no problem. Retail 
bakery business, meanwhile, is said 
to be giving a fairly account 
of itself with sales holding their own 

Quotations, 100 Ib. cotton sack 


crop 


good 








May 8 156 
4: Spring high gluten 
S72 } hort patent $6.85@6.95, 
$6.80@6.90, first clear $6.60 
6.7 1 winter short patent $6.20 
6.3 lard $6.0 6.15 soft 
I $5.35 1 
Pittsburgh All day l local 
fies ( e flour solic- 
if le n the ‘I tate area 
prices of hard Kansas 
to have been the 
the t several 
R7 ft $5.9 tandard 
1 | $5.97 rmediate 
st i n short. Some mills 
f 1 er ind some 
! for while 
tl t nit t time and 
took ¢ nitment r longer 
Ma mmitment was for 
40 d nd a few 60 days 
H é va ich Kansas 
fl it low | many 
t this district and only 
tnose that did not make 
| bought this price 
break t et enough flour to carry 
ew crop. Kansas patent 
| 1 18¢ on May 3 
1 it have a pi break 
tl was rid ist week 
f f ither patents includ- 
f patents Directions in 
t were sl n other 
itent t good Soft wheat 
ke flour did not sell 
l bein I nh it is 
i me sé by buy- 
t me tin igo ata 
ice and re 1 on this 
r 
(Ju lay 4: Hard Kansas 
tand t $6.03 4 ¢ medium 
f 6.25, short itent $6.23 
6.3 | vheat standard patent 
$6.65 7% 6.Rf edium patent $6.70@ 
6.9] } t patent $6.75706.96, clears 
$6.35 7 6.7 high gluten $7.10@7.31, 
t idvertised brands 
$7.80 inds $6.550 7.36; pas- 
tr nd e flours $6.010@7.82 
South 
New Orleans: Inquiries were some- 
hat | cope on flour during 
wane i resulted ir i slight 
pickup Prices eased off in 
hard and t winter ind with some 
I i mode irmount 
if book is made for May-June 
¢ idvance north- 
led to limit any book- 
than immediate cov- 
ers and jobbers bought 
were dderate in 
1 winters enjoyed the 
ill nited volume f busi- 
( Okie bal entered 
th ! f 1 most case to cover 
( ice this trade fair- 
it more ad ntageous 
Cake flow ile were low, 
higher than for some 
‘ t content t work 
| tract I prices 
t e levels 
tion f tapering 
fT ht though were fairly good 
Stocks on hand are 
educed irmet! 
t ement ted in 
quire and iles al- 
t ilting book were 
Sale t turope 
i the A also 
4 the nea ‘ ? Huvel!r 
Quotat May 4, in carlots, 
pa nultiv papers 
H | Kery t patent 
$5.8 } ] 1 $5.7 85, first 
$48 ); spring wheat short 
' sé 6.7 tandard $6.304 
6 f $5.80 @ 6.21 high 
15; soft wheat short 
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patent $5.8096.15, straight $5.40G 
5.80, first clear $5.84@6.30, high ratio 


cake $6.25@6.60: Pacific Coast cake 
$6.80@7.10, pastry $6.25@6.40 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The flour market con- 


tinued quiet last week, with produc- 


tion still below average and no new 
business of any significance in sight 
Some rather small export orders are 
being filled all the time against pre- 

bookings, but the volume of 
business, both domestic and ex- 
port, is Buyers feel that they 
should await new crop wheat price 
developments before stepping into the 
market, and at the present time both 


vious 
new 
small 


buyers and millers are watching the 
markets 

Portland: Flour bookings in the 
Pacific Northwest were slower last 
week, reflecting seasonal buying 
Lower wheat prices also brought low- 
er flour prices at the end of the 
week. Bookings were largely on a 
day-to-day basis as most buyers are 
well taken care of in the domestic 
field. There was some export busi- 
ness principally to the Philippines, 
with mills getting their wheat from 
the government Mill operations 


varied, with export mills showing the 
greatest variation from week-to- 
week, Flour quotations May 4: High 
gluten $7.05, all Montana $6.85, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.05, Bluestem 
bakers $6.95, cake $7.17 pastry $6.27, 
pie $5.98, 100% whole wheat $6.40, 
graham $5.82, cracked wheat $5.88 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There 
improved tone to business during the 
week, and most of the mills are now 
fairly busy. The government pur- 
chasing agency placed contracts cov- 
ering 935 long tons of No. 5 wheat 
flour for shipment to Antwerp in 
June, and there was some interest on 
the part of buyers in the U.K 


was an 


Quotations May 5: Top. patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.70@6 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.6004,90 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used 

There was no interest in winter 


wheat flour, with most buyers booked 


until the new crop is available. Quo- 
tations May 5: $4.10, 100 Ib. f.a.s 
Montreal in export cottons 

Winter wheat is scarce, and what 


little is available is being held in the 
hope that prices will work even high- 


er. Prices now are such that any 
volume of flour sales is unlikely, so 
they may level off within the next 
week or so. The cold, wet spring has 


retarded the growth 
but there is ample moisture, and a 
spell of warm weather would see 
tremendous growth. Quotations for 
carlots of winter wheat May 5: $1.62 
@1.64 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 
Winnipeg: Export 
Canadian flour for 
May 3 amounted to 422,200 bags or 
slightly more than double the pre- 
vious week's total. International 
Wheat Agreement countries took just 


of winter wheat, 


clearances of 
the week ended 


short of 13,500 bag A good share 
of the remainder was _ reported 
cleared to the U.K. Domestic trade 


is moderate and mills 


close to capacity on a five 


ire operating 


day week 


Prices remained firm. Quotations, 
May 5: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 


gritish Columbia boundary, cottons 
100’s $5.60@5.90; second patents, cot- 
tons $5.3575.65;: 


second patents to 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 














SBA MANAGEMENT—Shown during the recent annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assen, in Miami Beach are the officials of the organization. 
Top photograph, left to right, the members of the board of governors: Ralph 
Ward, vice president, Norfolk, Va.; Roy RK. Peters, chairman of the board, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Benson Skelton, president, SBA, Atlanta, Ga.; KR. H. Jen- 
nings, Il, Orangeburg, 8.C.; Roy Allen, Jacksonville, Fla.; Charles D. Singel 


ton, 


Montgomery, Ala,; Howard Ellison, Harlan, Ky.; William 


McGough, 


Hirmingham, Ala.; Phil Hardin, Meridian, Miss.; Lioyd ©. Bost, Shelby, N.C. 
Bottom ithustration, left to right, the board of trustees of the Southern 


Bakers Association University Fund, 


Inc.: 


Brooks Pearson, Atlanta, Ga.; 


James KE. Stroupe, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles D. Singelton, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Benson Skelton, secretary-treasurer, Atlanta, Ga.; Sanford V. Epps, chair 
man of the board of trustees, Augusta, Ga.; Roy R, Peters, Lakeland, Fla.; 


Jodean P, Cash, Miami, Fla.; Ogden Geilfuss, Atlanta, Ga., and L. 


Nobert, Greensboro, N.O, 


. 
Paul 





iD ikers, 


paper 100's $4,90@5.05. All 
cash carlots, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Tight supplies coupled 
vith good demand sent most millfeed 
into new high ground for the 

eason in the week ending May 7, The 
price on bran remained steady to 
¢ lower, but all other feeds gained 
O¢USL by the weekend, Some bulk 
buying of standard middlings lent 
extra strength to that feed. 

The demand for bran continued to 

urprise the trade, but one mill 

pokesman said that this would un- 
doubtedly slacken when pastures re- 

pond to warmer spring weather 
which has finally arrived, It was also 

iid that the high market this spring 
has had an assist from the bullish 
political developments in Washington 
coneerning the farm legislation, 

In the past week, mill running time 
was not good and buyers were tak- 
ing virtually everything in sight at 
the end of the period, although there 
had been some softness at mid-week 
Directions were good with the ten- 
deney more toward mills being late 
in delivering on orders than waiting 
for instructions, 

Quotations May 7: Bran $48.50@ 
19, standard midds. $50@51, flour 
midds. $52.50@54, red dog $54.50@ 
§5.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed again was 
showing considerable firmness at the 
Kansas City market this week, Re- 
newal of eastern mixer interest and 
better formula feed production cou- 
pled with lighter flour milling opera- 
tions led to the latest advance. Of- 
ferings were only fair, Quotations 


prices 


prices 


May 7: Bran $45.75@46.25 sacked, 
Kansas City, shorts $48.75@49.25 
sacked, Kansas City, and midds 


$45.75@46.75 bulk, Kansas City. 
Hutchinson: Millfeeds continued to 





be in strong demand last week even 
with a decline in prices. Shorts were 
off $2 and bran $3. The decline was 
largely due to general feeling that 
prices were too high, standing at 


the highest point in two years. All 
classes of trade were active with 
mills able to dispose of everything 
available, Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $45.25@45.75, shorts $48 
@48.75, 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings insufficient 


Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
4: Bran $45.25@45.75, shorts $48.25 
@48.75. Bran declined 75¢ ton and 


shorts $1.25 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was only fair last week with moder 
ate offerings. Quotations May 4, bur 
laps: Bran $51@53, gray shorts $554 
57, delivered Texas common points 
unchanged to $1 lower on bran 
50¢@$1.50 lower on shorts 
with previous week 

Oklahoma City: Because of short 
running time millfeeds were in great 
er demand last week. Prices closed 
May 4 as follows: Bran $47.75 748.75 
millrun $49.25@50.25, shorts $50.75 @ 
51.75. Mixer or pool cars $1 
on all grades 

Texas: Chain bakers were in the 
market early last week covering 
needs for the next 30 to 60 days, but 
no increase was noted in demand for 


and 
compared 


higher 


family flour. There was a little gov 
ernment buying and total sales of 
flour amounted to 35% to 40% of 


capacity. Running time has not in 
creased as yet and mills are operat 
ing three to four days per 
Prices were unchanged on family 
flour and first clears, but 5¢ lower at 
the week end on bakers, which were 
10¢ to 15¢ higher than prices pré 
vailing earlier in the week. Quota 
tions, May 4, 100’s Extra 


week 


cottons 
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high patent family $7@7.30, stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $5.85@5.95, 
first clears $5@5.10, delivered Texas 


common points 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued at the 
rather lofty price levels seen in the 
last few weeks, even though buyers 
held their purchases to minimum re- 
quirements. The trading was 
slow and slow flour mill running time 
said to be the major factor in 
holding millfeed prices at present lev- 
els. Quotations May 7: Bran $53.50 
“54, standard midds $55.50@56 
flour midds. $57058, red dog $59@G 
61 

St. Louis: Demand for 
week was fair with 
firmness. Supplies 


pace 


Was 


millfeed last 
prices 
were 


retaining 
extremely 


light. Quotations May 4: Bran $50@ 
50.50, shorts $52.75@53.50, St. Louis 


switching limits 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
continued to ease off slightly during 
last week, with bran and shorts drop- 
ping $1 over the week and middlings 
$1.50. Inquiries on bran were slow 
and mixers and jobbers showed little 
interest. Mill offerings on both bran 
were light but sufficient 
to take care of the lagging demand 
suyers appeared content to await a 
further easing of prices. Quotations 
May 4: Bran $55@55.75, shorts $58@ 
58.75, standard midds. $597 60 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
continued to display a moderately 
firmer tone last week. Limited offer- 
ings enabled bran to advance $1 
while the continued tight situation in 
middlings pushed 50¢ @$1 
higher. Dealers reported a fairly con- 


and shorts 


values 


stant demand for the available sup 
plies but at the same time rather 
cautious in view of the steadily rising 


values in the last two months. Quota- 


tions May 4: Bran $64, midds. $64.50 
65 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued 
quiet last week. There was a little 
relaxation of prices, not due to out- 
side pressure, but because of local 
supply conditions. One flour mill has 


been hitting a seven-day) 
weeks in a row. 
consumption 
enough to 
market. 
Consumers are cautious. Bran buy- 
ers don’t want to get caught with 
extra supplies on hand now that the 
grass season is approaching and they 
are stretching their inventories as far 
as possible. There was a little easing 
in demand for middlings from 
poultry areas. Feed wheat is putting 
a top on the middling market. Mill 
running time averaged five days last 
week, Both bran and middlings were 
off 50¢. Heavy feeds wer: 
Quotations May 4: Bran $53.50@ 
54.25, standard midds. $56.50@57.25; 
flour midds. $61, red dog $61@62 
Philadelphia: Costs held their own 
on the local millfeed market last 
week and dealings remained at about 
the same pace as recently. This meant 
that a rather steady call was con- 
tinued, with supplies ample. The May 
4 quotations were unchanged from 
the previous week: Bran $61, stand- 
ard midds. $63, red dog $67 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed 
ued to increase last week 
tuated during the 
they started to advance, buying in- 
creased and it was a good week for 
both wholesale and retail sales. Sup 
plies in all lines cover all needs with 
quick deliveries available. Quotations 
May 4 f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$59.75 @60.64, standard midds. $61.55 
61.64, flour midds. $6355964.14 
red dog $65.55@66.14 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 
tight from a supply standpoint, but 


clip for two 
suying was for spot 

only, but there was 
hold a semblance of a 


some 


unchanged 


contin 
Prices fluc- 
week, but when 


sales 
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buyers well stocked for the 
moment and trading was slow. Cali- 
fornia demand appears to be easing 
off a bit and even though production 
of millfeed is not heavy, local buyers 
have not been reaching for supplies 
for some time. Thus the market ap- 
peared to be rather stable at about 
current prices of $45.50 to $46 ton, 
delivered common transit points, with 
no future business being done 

Portland: Quotations May 4: Mill- 
run $44, midds. $50 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
another $1 during the past week, with 
demand increasing. Plants are work- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, five 
days a week and are booked to the 
end of the month. Quotations May 4 
(up $1): Red bran and millrun $44, 
midds. $49; to Denver: red bran and 
millrun $51, midds. $56; to California: 


were 


red bran and millrun $51.50, midds 
$56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 


Angeles 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds re- 
mained strong last week and Alberta 
prices on shorts and midds. have 
firmed. Stocks were moving freely 
with the larger share of the produc- 
tion from western Carada mills mov- 
ing into eastern Canada and the New 


England states. Quotations, May 5 
gran, f.o.b. mills, $47@50 in the 
three prairie provinces; Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan shorts $48@51. Al- 
berta $2 more; midds. $46@49 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$2 more. All prices cash carlots 
Small lots ex-country elevators 
warehouses $5 extra 


and 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Quiet again prevailed 


in the rye flour sales market last 
week as suppliers backed away on 
the downward price trend. Prices 
fluctuated during the week but wound 
up on May 4 with about a 5¢ loss 
from the week before. Directions 
were fair, but mill spokesmen said 
that some business will have to de- 


velop before long in order to keep 
the mills going at a reasonable pace 
Quotations May 4: White rye $4.654 
1.72, medium $4.45@4.52, dark $3.90 
@3.97 
Chicago: 
in the 


Despite small price dips 
price of rye flour, potential 
customers clear of the mar- 
ket. Only small, fill-in amounts were 
booked, and the trade believes most 
buyers are fairly well filled for the 
remainder of the crop year. Quota- 
tions May 4: White patent rye $4.94 
@4.95, medium $4.74@4.75, dark 
$4.19@4.24 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 


steered 


last week. Sales continued nominal 
Quotations May 4: White rye $5.54 
05.69, medium $5.34@549, dark 


$4.79 @4.94 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar 
ket gave evidence of being under the 
influence of spring fever last week for 
dealings were in low gear. Bakers 
seemed inclined to take only modest 
amounts for nearby coverage 
there was considerable 
that prices might be under pressure 
before very long. The May 4 quota 
tion on rye white of $5.45@5.55 was 
unchanged from the previous week 

Portland: Quotations May 4: Whit« 
patent $7.25, pure dark rye $6.25, l.c.1 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour last 
week were limited to small amounts 
in mixed with large bakeries 
still drawing on commitments made 
at lower prices. However, it is felt 
that supplies will soon be needed. Di- 
rections are good. Quotations May 4 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
No. 1 rye $5.34@5.40, medium $5.14@ 
5.20, dark $4.5994.65, blended $6.25@ 
6.35, rve meal $4.55@4.90 


and 
sentiment 


sales 


cars 
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HOUSE FARM BILL 


(Continued 


from page 9%) 





tatoes, lettuce, avocadus, lima beans 
ind cranberries eligible at the deci- 
sion of the secretary of agriculture 
for soil bank payments 

The addition of the small feed 
grains as soil bank items and under 


mandatory price support at a rela- 
tively high level appears to emphasize 
one of the major inequities of the 
price support principle 

The inequity has repeatedly 
emphasized by the opponents of the 
price support principle but most re- 
cently it has been set forth with great 
clarity by Sen. John F. Kennedy, (D. 
Mass.) who spoke for flexible price 
supports but at the same time 
charged that price supports by them- 
inequities the 
various farm areas of the nation 

The relatively high levels of support 
for small feed grains on a mandatory 
to the extent they may be 


been 


selves create between 


basis will 


effective, raise the cost of production 
to the poultrymen, dairymen and 
other feed buying groups in the de- 


That this measure obtain- 
ed support from certain congressional 


ficit areas 


areas may indicate that some con- 
gressmen themselves did not under- 
stand the economic consequences of 
their actions to their farm constitu- 
ents. For example, higher price levels 
for feed grains will mean higher costs 


such states as 
South Carolina, yet this provision of 
the House bill backed by the 
Democratic farm leader of the House, 
Rep. Harold Cooley of North Caro- 
lina 

The effect of higher mandatory 
price supports on production is prob- 
lematical. The House bill 
that to gain these 
of price support it 
for farmers to 


to feed consumers in 
' 


was 


requires 
mandatory levels 
will be necessary 
withdraw from their 
total production of these crops on in- 
dividual farms not than 15% of 
land planted to these crops in the 
base period 1953-55 


less 


But such cold statistical skeletons 
fail to paint a true picture of what 
will happen if the producers of those 
crops comply with the provisions to 
rain soil bank payments 

Cuts Deeper Than 15% 

An analysis of the effect of this 
provision on production when com- 
pared with the most recent year, 
1955, indicates that producers of these 


crops on an average will be compelled 
production much deeper 


terms of the three-year 


to cut back 


than 15% in 


base of 1953-55. An outline map of 
the U.S. prepared by USDA sets forth 
the actual cutback of these crops 
from 1955 crops which would be 
necessary to make them eligible for 


price support and soil bank payments. 

(See map on page 9.) 

this 

graphic 

another source 
the probabili- 


The price-raising influences of 
part of the House bill are 
turn uncover 
of opposition criticism 
ty that it will shortly be necessary to 
invoke import controls on rye 
and barley as higher U.S. price levels 

t ignet to attract off-shore 


act as a TT 


and in 


oats 


grains 
That the House sensed this possi- 
bility may be found in the fact that 


it has strengthened import control 
procedures wherein the bill instructs 
the President 
ter into neg 


when necessary, to en- 
yjtiations with foreign na 


tions for export restrictions on ship- 


ments of crops to the U.S. This new 
authority was recently used on cer- 
tain exports of Canadian grains to 
the U.S. This provision of the bill is 
seen as explicit instruction to the 


White Houss 


to take such steps prior 





to such time as USDA could initiate 
import controls through the tech- 
niques of hearings and recommenda- 
tions by the Tariff Commission. 

The 15% reduction of acreage of 
oats, barley, rye, corn and sorghum 
acreage on any farm applies to those 
crops grown outside the commercial 
Corn Belt. The reduction for any one 
farm could be made in full on any 
single crop or in part in each crop 

In the commercial Corn Belt these 
four small grains are grouped by 
themselves except on corn farms 
which comply with the acreage allot- 
ments established in the bill. In that 
case the 15% acreage reduction would 
be measured on the basis of the total 
acreage of all these five crops. For 
non-complying farms in the commer- 
cial Corn Belt, only the four crops of 
oats, barley, rye and sorghums would 
be grouped as to total farm acreage 
when establishing eligibility for price 
suppert and soil bank payments 
through reduction of 15% of the over- 
all planted acreage of these crops. 


Corn Acreage Increase 

The bill also raises the commercial 
Corn Belt acreage allotment to ap- 
proximately 51 million acres as com- 
pared with the 43 million acres previ- 
ously ordered under the provisions of 
the Farm Act of 1948 

For corn produced in the non-com- 
mercial area the House would fix the 
level of support at 75% of the price 
support level for corn in the commer- 
cial Corn Belt. However, it is not 
necessary for such producers to com- 
ply with soil bank acreage reductions 


to obtain such a level of price sup- 
port. Neither would it be necessary 
for producers of oats, barley, rye or 


grain sorghums for the 1956 crop out- 
side the commercial Corn Belt to par- 
ticipate in the soil bank to be eligible 
for the level of support 

This boost in the price support line 
of the small grains will not affect the 
1956 crops which will continue to be 


supported at the levels already an- 
nounced by USDA. 
Difficult to Administer 


The grazing amendment is seen as 
extremely objectionable to the ad 
ministration on several grounds, chief 
of which is the difficult administra- 
tive and policing task placed upon 
USDA. In fact USDA, in its criticism 
of the House-passed bill, says in effect 
that it would have to double its pre- 
sent field staff if the bill were to be 
enforced 

The inclusion of barley, rye 
and grain sorghums under mandatory 
price support would increase farm 
acreage under federal controls by 
62% or by approximately 110 million 


oats, 


acres, That increase, however, does 
not include the acreage in grazing 
lands which would be made a soil 


bank commodity subject to acreage 
reductions for soil bank payments 

The House bill adds $500 million to 
the funds now available which may 
be used for price support activities of 
USDA for perishable commodities 
However, this additional half a billion 
dollars is not subject to the limitation 
that not more than 25% may be dis- 
bursed for any single crop. Under the 
House bill’s provisions, up to 50% of 
that sum could be used for supporting 
activities for any single crop 

In general the effects of the House 
farm bill lead into further 
regimentation of the farm communi- 
ties. Some observers here see in the 
soil bank and the other House ap- 
pendages a dangerous precedent 


seem to 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur 
Inc . 


Pearson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Minneapolis, has been elected 
treasurer of the Minnesota Chapter, 
American Marketing Assn. Named a 
director was William Van Santen, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Out- 
going president of the group is John 
S. Monroe, General Mills 


Visitors on the floor of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange last week 
were K. A. Powell, president, K. A 
Powell, Ltd., and G. BE. Gould, Mec 
Cabe Grain Co., Ltd., both of Winni 
pet 

= 

Arturo Gimbel, flour mill machin 
ery manufacturer, Buenos Aires, At 
gentina, was a visitor in the Chicago 
office of The Northwestern Miller 
last week. Mr. Gimbel is in the U.S 
to confer on matters pertaining to 
flour mill construction and moderni 
zation in South American 
countries 


several 


R. S. Dickinson, chairman of the 
board of Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, called at Millers Nation 
al Federation offices in Chicago May 


) 


a 
Dr. T. Moran of St. Albans, Eng 
land, called at the federation's of 
fices May 3. Dr. Moran is at the 
cereal research station of the Re- 
search Association of British Flour 
Millers 
e 
Chairman of a five-man Minnesota 
committee on higher education is 


Samuel C, Gale of Minneapolis, a re 
tired vice president of General Mills 
Inc. Mr. Gale was recently 
by Gov. Orville Freeman 


A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
baking department of Dunwoody In 
stitute, Minneapolis, honored 
May 3 for 25 years of service with 
the school. He and others who have 
completed extensive periods of 
ice, were guests at a 
Radisson Hotel. Guest speaker at the 
program following the dinner was 
H. Rowan Gaither, dr., president of 
the Ford Foundation. Mr. Vander 


named 


Was 


sery 
dinner at the 


Voort is technical editor of The 
American Baker, affiliated publica 
tion of The Northwestern Miller 
e 
At a board of directors meeting 


held April 30, dames L. Crane, dr., 
was appointed assistant secretary of 
the George Urban Milling Co., Buf 
falo, it was announced by George P. 
Urban, Jr., president of the company 


Leo E. Lamm, Canton, Ohio, 


branch manager of the company’s 
Fleischmann Division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., was admitted to mem- 
bership in the company’s Quarter 


Century Club at 
ner for members 


the annual club din 
in the Canton area 


Anthony A. duettner, General 


Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, has been 
elected president of the Minnesota 
Patent Law Assn. at the group's an 


nual meeting in Minneapolis 
e 
Paul 8S. Willis, president, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, New 
York, has been awarded the William 
H. Albers Trade Relations Award by 


Super Market Institute, national or- 
ganization of super market operators 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba, for almost a quarter of a 
century of efforts to bring about 
closer cooperation between suppliers 
and distributors, Mr. Willis was to 
receive the award May 8 before an 
audience of 1,200 of the nation’s lead 
ing manufacturing and retailing food 
executives meeting in Cleveland 


oe 
Fred W. Stein, former mayor of 
Atchison, Kansas, and president of 
Fred Stein Laboratories, manufac 
turer of grain and seed testing equip 
ment, has been elected a director of 
the Exchange National Bank of At 
chison. He is a trustee of the Midwest 
Research Institute in Kansas City 


DEATHS 











George T, Melvin, 69, died recent 
ly in Atlanta after a long illness 
For many years he was representa 


tive for the Battle Creek Wrapping 
Machine Co, Prior to this he was 
associated with the New South Bak 
ery, Atlanta. Mr. Melvin has been 
retired for several years. He is sur- 
vived by three sons and four grand 
children 


Dr. George A. Dean, for 30 years 
head of the entomology department 
at Kansas State College, died recent 
ly. He was 83 years old. Dr. Dean 
was best known for his development 
of the heat method for control of 
insects infesting flour mills. He re- 
tired in 1943 


Mrs. Helen Marx, wife of Victor FE 
Marx, secretary of the American Soci- 


ety of Bakery Engineers, Chicago, 
ded last week, The couple was mar 
ried in 1923 

ereat S tre erarer ’ re 


Market Manipulation 
Charge Grows Out 
Of PL 480 Trade 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Iixchange Authority has entered a ci 


tation against Continental Grain Co 
for an alleged violation of the Com 
modity Exchange Authority Act 


charging manipulation of commodity 
futures markets 

This involves a very com 
plicated condition concerning export 
grain under 
scribed by the US 
Agriculture under the provisions of 
Public Law 480. It is expected that 
this charge may be a vital 
the entire export trade since the 
sales provisions of PL 480 have been 
at best onerous to the exporters 


charge 


sales of conditions pre 


Department of 


case for 


SAEAO 18 THE STAFF OF re 


May 25 Meeting 


WALLA WALLA, WASH 


research progress 


Wheat 


will be reported on 


at the annual meeting of Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn 
May 25. Among the topics to be pre- 
ented will be ‘Contributions of 
Two Years of Intensive Research on 
Wheat Smut,” “A Review of Semi 
Dwarf Wheat Studies,” “A Progress 
Report on World Wheat Collection 
Smut Screening Studies” and “Re 


search on Winter Hardiness.’ 
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AOM CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 19) 





ther major problem concerned box- 
car infestation and this was under 
ctive study. The committee had 
recommended the holding of a na- 
tional grain sanitation conference 
during April, a project with which 
the Millers National Federation is 


wiated. However, this had to be 
postponed, but it hoped to hold the 
( erence in the late fall or early 
this year. 
In connection with the proposed 
tation manual, Mr. Wagner said 
10 of the 15 chapters had been 
and publication can be 
expected later this year, 


ter of 


t} f 


‘ pleted 


Education Project 


Prof. Eugene P. Farrell, depart- 
nt of milling, Kansas State Col- 
«, Manhattan, Kansas, reported 
on the work of the education com- 
mittee. The chief project was the 


preparation of a cereal milling hand- 
book, Due to pressure of work, some 
contributors had been unable to com- 


plete their studies, but 12 out of 15 
chapter were ready. Publication, 
Prof. Farrell revealed, is almost cer- 


tain by the end of this year. 


The May 7 session concluded with 
ning of a new membership 
drive by J. George Kehr, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman 
of the membership committee. He re- 

iled that membership of the associ- 
now 2,251, with the active 
membership at an all-time-high. Mr 


tre ope 


ition 16 


Kehr read to the meeting an extract 
from an address delivered to the 
Villers National Federation's annual 


convention at Kansas City April 24 
by George EE. Swarbreck, managing 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
which lauded the work of AOM. Mr. 

varbreck said that AOM was the 
envy of millers all over the world be- 
of the opportunity it provides 
for post graduate studies, something 
no other country has, Mr, Kehr paid 


i tribute to the work of the trade 
pre in publicizing the work done 
by AOM 

Management, Mr. Kehr said, ap- 


preciates the value of AOM and he 
thought the work of the association 
could benefit by a drive to increase 
membership, He suggested that each 


uperintendent undertake to intro- 
duce at least one new member, a 
move which would strengthen § the 


issociation 

Mr. Eber brought the session to a 
close by reading a letter from Mr. 
Houskill, a former president of the 
issociation, who was prevented from 
ittending the meeting due to a ser- 
ious illness, The members were told 
that Mr, Bouskill is making a good 
recovery. and expects to be out of 
hospital within a few days. 


Entertainment 

On the evening of May 7, the oper- 
itive millers were entertained by the 
illied trades, It was a real western 
carnival with music, prizes, and en- 
tertainment, Many of the ladies wore 
quaw or square dance dresses with 
the men in jeans or slacks, Co- 
chairmen in charge of arrangements 
were Frank Shidler, Smico, and Tom 


Cook, Graton & Knight Co, with 
Peter Metealf, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc. as treasurer. 


Talk on Dust Collector 
Che Tuesday morning session open- 
ed with Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, 
Ine., Buffalo, moderating. He intro- 
duced R, J. Fitzgerald of the En- 
toleter Division of 


Heating New 


and Lighting Co., 


the Safety Car 


Haven, Conn., who described the de 
s.gn and operation of the Simon suc 
tion filter dust collector 

Mr. Fitzgerald explained 
machine had been designed 
American standards. He gave detail 
of sizes, dimensions and weights, hop 
per and conveyor flights, sleeves and 
sleeve trays, cleaning mechanism and 
power requirements, He emphasized 
that alterations in construction could 
be made to meet 
requirements 

Frank M. Heide ice president 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc howed a 
series of slides dealing with European 
principles of roll corrugations 

This set the 
morning session 


that the 


to meet 


specific installation 


theme for the May 
The rest of that 
program was devoted to European 
methods. Dr. Heinz Gehle, MIAG 
Germany, dealt with combined air 
and water washing in modern clean 
ing houses, and he was followed by 
Dr. Wilhelm Schafer, Federal Re 
search Institute of Cereal Industry 
Detmold, Germany, who detailed the 
basic research carried on in 
conditioning 


wheat 


Pneumatics 

Exciting interest Wa the next 
paper because of the accent on pneu 
matics in present day tech 
niques. Douglas Patterson, Ellison 
Milling Co., Lethbridge, Alta a 
sisted by James T. Wimbush, chief 
engineer, Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipes 
explained the methods adopted in 
converting a standard mill, the Elli 
son mill, to pneumatics. They detailed 


milling 


the difficulties encountered and how 
they were overcome 
The session finished with a talk on 


instrumentation-automation by C. W 
Brabender, Brabender Instruments 
Co., Ine. 
Exhibits of High 
Millers said that the 


Quality 


exhibits were 


the best ever presented before an 
AOM meeting. Considerable troubl 
had been taken by the firms con 


cerned to present a show which war 
ranted the expenditure of time 
money. The were crowded in 
between sessions on the two opening 


and 


aisles 


days and some manufacturers re 

ported that several orders were 

taken, some for substantial amounts 
BREAD Ss tre STArr ’ re 


Kansas to Permit 
Surplus Foods Grants 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
Board of Social Welfare April 27 
voted to participate with the U.S 


Department of Agriculture in the 
current program to dispose of surplus 
foods by grants of commodities to 
needy Kansans to supplement their 
relief payments. The board moved to 
put the program on a voluntary basis 
allowing each county to join if it de 
sires. 

Counties with large urban popula 
tions have shown special interest in 
the plan while 83 counties registered 
protests, particularly in the 
part of. the state 

Estimates are that the food dis 
tribution would amount to about $12 
a person a month for those qualify- 
ing. This would be in addition to any 
welfare payments these persons now 
receive, the board announced 

Wheat flour and corn meal are 
among the surplus commodities being 
distributed in the program 
states have been receiving allotments 
of these products 


western 


Some 22 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change 
Apr May 
27, 4, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 3B" 53%, 4h 354% 
Allis-Chalmers 15% 65 67%, 7% 
im. Cynamid 7i% G1 744% 73% 
rtd. 153 126 147 147 
A-D-M Co 41% $7 1% «30 
Korden 64 BY GY «61% 
Cont. Baking Co. oy st41y 1% 31% 
Pid, $5.50 106%, 1024 103% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 32%, 27% 29% 29% 
Cream of Wheat 0% 2 0%, 29% 
Dow Chemical 1% 6u 67% 
General Baking Co 9% 9% 9% 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp nO, 85 07 on™, 
Pid. $3.50 VO", 47% 1s, 419'4 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 71% @ 66 “4% 
Pid. 5% 122% 118% 121 
Merck & Co, 29%, 24% 28 24% 
td. $4 
Natl. Biseuit Co. 


Pillsbury M., Ine 
rtd, $4 

Procter & Gamble 

(quaker Oats Co. 





fd. 86 bY, 
St. Hegis Paper Co, 55 10% SH 53% 
std. Brands, Ine 443% 9% 41% 41% 

td. 83.50 91% 86 87" 
Sterling Drug my, 30 17% 7 
Sunshine Bise., Ine 74 6o% 1% 1% 
United Biscuit 

of America s2% "71% 11% wt 
Vietor Ch. Works 44% »9'% 0% 29% 
Ward Haking Co. 17% 15% 17 16% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 132 140 
Corn Prod, Hef, Co., 87 Pd. 172 174 
General Baking Co., 88 Pid. 148 140 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd oe 92 
Natl, Biseuit Co., $7 Pd 168% iv! 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 1001, 102% 
tnited Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd 102% 105 
Vietor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfad ny 95% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 102 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK 
Quotations on baking, 


EXCHANGE 


milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
Apr May 
e7, 4, 
1955-56 1056 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp ah 4 5, 6 
tr, A&V Tea Co 180 160% 173% 170 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥., 
rtd. $8 137% 127 128 127% 
Omar, Ine 1s 16 16 


Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 






tireat A&P Tea Co., 85 Pfd 135 135% 
Hathaway Hak., Ine., “A” i 1%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 261% 27 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 105 105% 
Wagner Baking Co, iY, 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 108 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr 
20, 27, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread $.75 4.15 4.25 
rid. B 60 We) 57 
Can. Bakeries 74 6! 7 
Can, Food Prod 1% 1% +50 3.25 
a oT ~ 
rtd 65 M6 63 63 
Catelli Food, A 4] 27% 27% 27% 
0 17% 410 KS] 
Cons, Bakeries 10% Bi, KY, “ 
Federal Crain 6 0%, 35 a1 
Pid 1% 2%, 20 40 
Gen, Bakeries i“% 6 6% 6% 
Inter-City Bakery 17% 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd v1 87 "95 
Maple Leaf Mig i” 8%, 9% 9% 
Pra 103% tT) 101% 101% 
MeCabe Grain, A 21 1 19 19 
“ 8% 15% 1m8% 18% 
Ogilvie Flour 52 41% 12 1’ 
rtd, 160 158 164 
awrence 
Piour, Pfd. 100 100 100 
Brands 41% 
Toronto Elevs. 17 16% 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 1™% 17 17% 17% 
Weston, G., “A” 6% %2% 2 22% 
Bb Gy 2 25% 23 


104%, 100 100%, 100 


Pad. 


*Less than board lot 


414% 
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GENERAL DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK--George L 
president of General 
announced that the 
profit of the company for the 13- 
week period ended March 31, 1956 
(after estimated federal income taxes 
of $239,323), amounted to $345,105 
equal to 11.41¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with an 
mated net profit for the correspond- 
ing period 1955 (after estimated fed 
eral income taxes of $282,510) of 
$336,793 or 10.82¢ a common 


Morrison, 


taking Co., has 


estimated net 


esti- 


share 
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Joseph Stein 


APPOINTED — Joseph Stein, Des 
Moines, lowa, was recently named 
production manager for the Spang 


Baking Co., Cleveland, according to 
Chester Spang, general manager. 
Starting in Germany where he re- 
ceived his early education and ful- 
filled his apprenticeship, Mr. Stein 
continued his education in America. 
Mr. Stein was graduated from the 
American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago and studied personnel man- 
agement in Philade!phia. Upon grad- 
uation from the AIB, Mr. Stein be- 
came plant superintendent of the 
Butter Crust Baking Co., Tamaqua, 
Pa., where he remained for nine 
years. Then he went to Philadelphia 


to become plant superintendent for 
Mees, Inc. Later he spent many 
years in baking research for sup- 


pliers to the baking field, and later 
became plant superintendent of the 
Supreme Baking Co. at Des Moines. 





Allis-Chalmers Stock 
Split Two for One 


MILWAUKEE 
proved the 


Shareholders ap- 


splitting of the common 


stock of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., two shares for one, at their 
annual meeting May 2 in Milwaukee 
Previously there were 5,000,000 
shares of $20 par common stock au- 
thorized. The new shares are $10 par 
value 

The shareholders authorized the 
issue of 2,500,000 more shares of the 
new $10 par stock, bringing the total 
number authorized to 12,500,000 
shares of common stock 

All directors were reelected at the 


meeting 

In a statement to the annual share- 
holders’ 
pre 
mented as follow 

Our first quarter report 
recently, shows that our sales for the 


meeting R. S. Stevenson 


sident of Allis-Chalmers, com- 


released 


period were the highest on record 
When you tie that quarter to the all- 
time record sales year of 1955, you 
have a pretty good impression of our 
growth in manufacturing facilities 
This growth has made possible an an- 
nual sales figure which is 50% higher 
than it was five years ago. While 
sales were increasing by 50%, total 
payrolls and total dividends to share- 
holders have increased by an even 
greater percentage 

‘At least a part of that rapid 
growth has been due to our steady in- 


vestment in plant and equipment 
which has amounted to over $77 mil- 
lion of capital funds alone in the 
last five years 
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Proposal for Indian 
Be Boon in Cutting 


WASHINGTON A big step 
toward reducing the nation’s wheat 
surplus may be taken when the U.S 
ambassador to India, the former Re- 
public senator from Kentucky, 
John Sherman Cooper, returns to 
testify before the Senate foreign af- 
fairs « nittee. His testimony will 
be on the foreign aid bill now seen 
is likely to pass Congress along the 
lines rec mended by the 1dminis- 
tration 

It is understood that Mr. Cooper 
vill tell the Senate committee that 
India i in immediately available 
market for surplus wheat under the 
provisions of Public Law 480 to the 
amount $300 million over a three- 
year period as a minimum 

Thi lollar volume would amount 
t in Indian program of approxi- 
mately 1.2 illion tons of wheat an- 
nually and such a backlog would go 
i long way to reducing our wheat 
urplus¢ if the domestic controls on 
production are made effective 

It must be noted, however, that 
the Indian program which Mr. 
Coope! expected to propose will 
be a work minimum and that it 
can be stepped up if means can be 
found t ffset further increases 
without disturbing wheat trade to 
India f1 other supply sources such 
i Australia 

It ji not a neat convenient pack- 
ige which will relieve our surplus 
problem for wheat. But this new ap- 
proach nothing less than a mini- 
mum export wheat program to India 

it is minimum to the extent that 
the administration can persuade Con- 
gre to take a new look at the for- 
eign aid program—one running into 
i long period of years 

It may be expected that Ambas- 
idor Cooper may present the first 
major proposal for earmarking our 
wheat surpluses to the point where 
the domestic log-jam is broken even 
if at the outset the Indian govern- 
ment will make a three-year commit- 


ment to buy not less than 1.2 million 
tons of wheat a year for three years 
on the ba of payment in Indian 


currency 


This report of the expected state- 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Aid Program May 


U.S. Wheat Surplus 


ment of our ambassador to India 
within the next few weeks to the 
Senate foreign affairs committee may 
be seen as supported by the proposed 
Indian import quota assignment un- 
der the proposed new International 
Wheat Agreement of not more than 
approximately 7.3 million bushels. 
This represents a reduction of near- 
ly thirty million bushels from India’s 
assignment in the expiring wheat 
pact which ends on July 31, 1956. 
It must be remembered that a 1.2 
million tons commitment is seen as 
a minimum requisition and could be 
increased as India’s finance problems 
make additional purchases available 
If some Washington comments 
come true the Cooper mission May 
be a bigger lift to the farm program 


than multiple bills which Congress 
might pass 
——BREAO S THe SrTarr oF Liree— 


St. Regis Reports 
Record Quarterly Sales 


NEW YORK—The St. Regis Paper 
Co. has reported record and 
earnings for the first quarter of 1956 
at the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers. Roy K. Ferguson, president and 
chairman of the board, stated that 
preliminary figures showed net sales 
up 45% and net income up 49% over 
the like period of last year. 

Net sales for the first quarter 
amounted to $81,464,000 and net in- 
come was $6,212,000 equal to approxi- 
mately 95¢ a 6,380,873 
shares of common stock outstanding 
at the end of the quarter. This com- 
pared with net sales of $55,049,575 
and net income of $4,129,968 equal 
to 72¢ a share on 5,511,993 common 
shares outstanding in the comparable 
period of 1955. The increase, Mr 
Ferguson indicated, was due partly 
to acquisition of other companies, 
and partly to increased customer de- 
mand 

Mr. Ferguson reported the acquisi- 
tion of Pacific Waxed Paper Co. of 
Seattle, Wash., through the accep- 
tance by over 90% of the stockhold- 
ers of that company of an offer to 


sales 


share on 








BAKING STUDENTS TOUR MILL—The baking students of Dunwoody In- 


stitute spent 
the ‘A’ 


a day with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, April 5, touring 
mill and the company’s quality control laboratory. After a luncheon 


at the Minneapolis Athletic Club, the group met at the Pillsbury Auditorium. 
Here they were welcomed by H. J. Patterson, division vice president in bakery 
products sales and heard talks by George Wagner, entomologist, and C. W. 
Brabender, technical advisor. The “day with Pillsbury” closed with the show- 


ing of the newest Pillsbury film, “New Horizons in Baking.” 


Shown above 


are some Dunwoody students with Leola Peterson of Pillsbury’s quality con- 
trol lab, who handed out bakers’ hats to the group as souvenirs. From left 


to right are 


City, NJ.; Harold M. Handel, 


Louis Kondziolka, Minneapolis; Murray N. Stapelman,. Jersey 
Minneapolis; John J. Moerchen, Menominee, 


Mich.; James A. McBride, Danville, UL; William 8S. Wenner, Perham, Minn.; 


and Norval A. G. 





Harris, Mandeville, Jamaica. 





MILLER 





27 





PICNIC MATERIAL—Point-of-sale material now being distributed by the 
Bakers of America Program for use in the “July Is Pienic Month” campaign 


is shown above. Four posters and four shelf-talkers, all in full 
distributed 


available, The material is 


color, 
affillated with 


are 


through bakers the 


American Bakers Assn. Featured in natural color are bread; wiener and ham- 
burger buns, cake, pie, doughnuts and cup cakes, as well as sandwich meat, 
mustard, relish and pickles. In addition to the program, a large number of 
related food and equipment organizations are making point-of-sale material 
available to grocers and other retail outlets, 





exchange on the basis of 3.7 common 
shares of Pacific Waxed for 
share of St. Regis common 
Stockholders were told by Mr: 
Ferguson of the offer of exchange of 
St. Regis common Rhine 
lander Paper Co, common stock on a 
share for basis. He indicated 
that the exchange was to become ef- 
fective upon the deposit of 
than 80% of the Rhinelander shares 
by April 16. St. Regis, he added, re- 


stock for 


share 


not less 


serves the right to extend the date 
for deposit of the shares 
Stockholders were told by Mr. Fer- 


guson that the prospects are for an 
other good year for 1956 and that on 
the present without Rhine 
lander, sales for this should 
reach $325,000,000 and earnings 
should amount to 24-25 dol- 
lars. He added that, in 1957, with 
the completion of the new machin 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and production 
from the new mill of North Western 


basis 

year 
net 

million 


Pulp & Power Ltd. at Hinton, Alber 
ta, in which St. Regis owns half 
interest, sales and earnings should be 


increased substantially over these 
figures 
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Union of South Afsten 
Ups Wheat Production 


WASHINGTON The U 
South Africa continues 
importer although production has 
been increased in the last few years 

A report from the Foreign Agricul 
tural Service indicates that domesti 
wheat requirements in the Union of 
South Africa are slightly over 30 mil 
lion bushels annually and production 
for the last few years has 
ibout 21.7 million bushels 

However 


nion of 


to be a wheat 


average d 


production has been in 
fairly steadily and _ for 
the current year is estimated at about 
25 million bushels, This trend towards 
elf-sufficiency in wheat is expected 
to continue and may be aided by the 
development of a rust resistant sum 
mer wheat and by a shift from maize 
to wheat production. It is quite pos- 


creasing 


ible that the Union will have surplus 
wheat within a few years, 
to the FAS report 


according 


Western Canada 


Wheat Seeding 
Badly Delayed 


WINNIPEG Wheat 
western Canada is 
pleted in 
springs on 
the 


seeding in 
only 5% com 
the most delayed 
Field work is on 
but will not be general 
in most regions until the last half 
of May. The pattern of cropping will 
undoubtedly be changed from the re 
cent survey of farmers’ intentions to 
plant, but it is still too early to fore 
cast the changes that will take place 

The threat of further 
the Assiniboine River 
taries still cannot be 
there are indications that it is les- 
sening. Water has fairly well disap 
peared from earlier flooded acreages, 


one of 
record 
increase 


floods along 
and its tribu- 
ignored, but 


but on the heavy lands it will take 
three weeks of ideal weather to per- 
mit field work 


The Searle Grain Co. in its initial 
precipitation report for the current 
season states that rainfall from 
April 1 to May 1 been consid 
erably below normal in all three 
provinces, particularly in 
The weighted average for 
36% of normal 
period the 
normal, accord- 
report 


has 


prairie 
Manitoba 
western 
Last 
figure 


Canada is 
year for the 
206% cf 
Searle 
the moisture 
of last fall w.th the rains which have 
occurred from Aonpril 1 to May 1 
gives an all-around moisture condi 
tion for the three prairie provinces 
of 8B «6of normal, compared with 
163% at this time last year. The 
total figures for Alberta are now 89% 


same 
Was 
the 
“Combining 


ing to 


rescrve 


of normal, Saskatchewan 87% and 
for Manitoba 92% 
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CONSTRUCTION UNDERWAY 

CHICAGO.-Elam Mills, Ine., lo 
cated at 304 So. Damen Ave., is 
erecting a plant adjacent to the In- 


diana Harbor Belt Railroad on Gard- 
ner Ave. in Broadview, The plant 
will contain 12,000 sq, ft. of floor 
area 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


THE 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


o@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Hubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Kx- 
change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


—-— 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 











Lincoln, Nebraska 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














+. Means your 
flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiin-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Japacity, 16,000 Bushels 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT | 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 











= —d 








CHICAGO, ILL, 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
8ST, JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 








T 


storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&CO Kastean Reraxsenrative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yore Orry 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
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ICC Approves Cut 
In Railroad Rates 
For Feed Grains 


WASHINGTON Permission has 
been granted by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission for western rail- 
roads to reduce freight rates on feed 
grains and other coarse grains to 


permit them to win back some of the 
business that has been lost to itin- 
erant truckers. 

No specific rate cut was granted 
ICC simply setting aside rate ‘floors’ 
established in 1934 to permit the 
western railroads to file new tariffs 
with rates below those of the mini- 
mum levels. In hearings before the 
ICC, the railroads talked of slash- 
ing rates by 18¢ cwt., but this was 
not a firm commitment 

The railroads urged the ICC action 
because of traffic such 
grains as corn, oats, barley and grain 
orghums which the roads formerly 
hauled from the grain-growing states 
to the livestock-producing regions of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. Private grain merchants who 
operate their own trucks and are not 
ubject to rate regulation by the 
ICC have taken over nearly all ship 
ments of such grains, the 
contended. 


losses on 


railroads 


These truckers move north from 
Texas with citrus fruits and vegeta- 
bles, sell them in the North and 


then buy grain at farms and country 
elevators. By carrying the grain to 
the cattle areas of the Southwest and 
selling it there, it was said, these 
itinerant merchants make a profit 
from the combination of the sale 
price and the transportation charge 
One survey cited by the ICC showed 


that in 1954 approximately 75% of 
the feed grains moved from the 
wheat states to Arkansas and Texas 


was carried this way. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture supported the ICC move, but 
contended that it will not be effec- 
tive because it will only enable rail- 
roads and the regular grain trade to 
meet the truck-delivered price of 


coarse grain at its destination. The 
main problems arise from the fact 
that the truckers are able to offer 


farmers higher prices for the grain 
at origin of shipment, USDA said 

The ICC action affects movement 
of coarse grain anywhere west of 
the Mississippi and in Illinois and the 
upper parts of Michigan. Principal 
railroads involved are the Union 
Pacific; Missouri Pacific; Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
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Pie Baking Not 
Forgotten Talent 


WASHINGTON Pie 
home is an art still 
cording to a consumer survey made 
in Dallas, Detroit, and Kansas City 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


baking at 
practiced, ac 


ture’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
1ce 

Eight out of 10 homemakers in 
each of the cities baked pie some 
time during the year, the survey 


showed 

About half the hormen 
viewed had bought one or 
during the year, and only 


ikers inter- 
more pies 
one out of 


20 had neither baked nor bought a 
pie during that period 

The survey was made to learn 
more about homemaker use of red 


sour cherries—-a product used prin- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v i el 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 
fornia has opening for a man with pre 
ous experience calling on the medium 
to urge wholesale bakery accounts. If 
previous experience and on-the-job per 

formance are satisfactory, he 
kA part of 1 











can become 
inmagement within 2 or 3 
irs Age mit 30 to 40 Address Ad 
149 rhe Northwestern Miller, Box 

67 Minneapolis 1 Minn 





RESEARCH MILLING ENGINEER 
Opportunity for top flight Research Engi- 
neer for modern Corn Mill in Midwest. 
Experience in Corn Milling preferred. Scope 
of work to include improvement of milling 
techniques os well as new product develop- 
ment. Excellent opportunity for aggressive 
individual. Give full particulars in letter 
to Ad No. 1710, The Northwestern Miller, 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 


re v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








v ene ren ane 

WANTED—FLOUR BROKER FOR NEW 
her ! ! jualit ! ng vVheat I i 

t he ? eT t le there 


rhe Northwestert M 





cipally as pie filler. Interviewers 


asked 1,053 homemakers about use 
of cherries, both as a pie filler and 
otherwise. 

The survey revealed that home- 


makers in the three test cities baked 
pies fairly frequently, but did not 
restrict to any one kind 
Apple pie was baked by more 
homemakers than any other pie. Over 
80% of home pie bakers interviewed 


themselves 


in each city had baked at least one 
apple pie during the year. Following 
ipple_ pie favorites were cherry, 
pumpkin, lemon cream, and choco- 
late 


According to the survey, canned 
red sour cherries were used by more 
homemakers than all other cherry 
products combined 


Pie was considered a favorite des- 


sert by a majority of both men and 

women, with other favorites includ- 

ing ice cream, cake, cookies, and 

other baked goods 

Paraguay to Buy 

U.S. Wheat, Flour 
WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart 


ment of Agriculture announced an 

with Paraguay for the 
purchase of $1,240,000 worth of wheat 
ind $43,000 worth of flour under 
Public Law 480. Payment 
will be in Paraguayan currency 

The over-all agreement, totaling $3 
million, including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs, covers in addition to 
wheat flour edible oil, lard and 
dairy products. Sales will be m 
private traders 


igreement 


terms of 


and 


ide by 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts 1,000,000 Bu 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - COKN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ut. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














for ALL your Hour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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" ’ irst to the baking industry throug 
Squeeze Test” for Bread Freshness Sceemimnante th Snuletane Soha 


sales representatives. Further infor- 


Declining in Popularity, Marathon mation about showings can be ob- 


tained by writing to Marathon Corp., 


Study of Buying Habits Shows Menasha, Wis. Previous film studies 


“The appeal of a_ taste-tempting 
food illustration is a prime factor 
in stimulating ‘impulse’ sales,” ac- 
cording to Marathon Corp.'s latest 
film study of shopping trends—‘They 
Buy by Eye.” 

The film is the fourth in a series 
of filmed studies of consumer shop- 
ping actions, presenting a study of 
shopping trends in purchase of bread. 
The conclusions of the film survey 
are based on a study of the actions 
of 856 shoppers, recorded by a con- 
cealed movie camera, and on tape 
recorded interviews with 211 shop- 
pers 

Recorded interviews showed that 
of the shoppers who made an “im- 
pulse purchase” of a food product, 
72.3% said that they were attracted 
to the product by the picture of the 
food on the package 

Seventy-eight per cent admitted 
that. when looking for a particular 
product (such as peas), they looked 
for a picture of peas, before they 
looked at the word “peas,” printed on 
the package 

Most shoppers like the idea of pic- 
tured serving suggestions on pack- 
age a total of 61.5% approved 

There is a “higher than average” 
percentage of “brand loyal” shoppers 
among purchasers of white bread; 
74.5°% stated that they planned to 
purcase a specific brand of white 
bread 

With these findings in mind, the 
film presents the conclusion that 
package design should combine strong 
brand identification with pictorial 
serving suggestions and appetite-ap- 
peal Such a bread package will serve 
to attract new users and stimulate 
present customers to use more bread 

Another interesting trend disclosed 
by the film study is that shopping 
actions and habits do change. Com- 
paring the current study with a simi- 
lar filmed record made in 1950, the 
reseorchers noted these facts: 

The percentage of men shopping 
alone dropped from 26% in 1950 to 
16% today. Conversely, the number 
of couples shopping rose from 10% 
to 192% 

The number of shoppers “squeez- 
ing” a loaf of bread to test its “fresh- 
ness” has dropped from 44% in 1950 
to 36% today. This seems to indi 








Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














minal elevators. 





St. Paul 








CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 











Minneapolis 





of shopping habits have covered 


cate a growing confidence in the meats, frozen foods and baked foods. 


uniform freshness and quality of to- OREAD 19 THE OTAPE OF LiFs 
day’s bread, Marathon says 


‘he percentage of shoppers mak- $5 License Fee Set 
ing bread purchases “without hesi- 
tation” rose from 54% to 69%. This For Bread Vending 
ties in with the indicated growth Machines in East 


of “confidence in quality” and also 

the high percentage of “brand loyal” ELIZABETH, N.J.—The local gov 

white bread purchasers ernment has placed a license fee of 
An increase from 3% to 94% in $5 per machine on bread vending 

the percentage of shoppers purchas- units of the E & E Vending Co 

ing more than one loaf of bread Earlier this year the board of com- 


was likewise noted. Interviews with missioners notified the company to 
these purchasers revealed that most cease vending bread until a license 


of the extra loaf purchases were be- schedule could be drawn up 
ing held in freezer storage for later Edward Dembek, president of the 
use company, also manufactures the 


Modern supermarkets in New vending units, which are of the dual 
Hyde Park, N.Y., Charlotte, N.C selection type. The units were left 
Atlanta, Ga., Omaha, Neb., and San on location, with chocolate milk sub- 
Mateo, Cal., were selected for the stituted for bread—the other selec- 
study, assuring a broad range of tion has always been white milk 
geographical and income variations The company said bread had boost- 
The filming was done over a period ed milk sales by 10 qt. daily, while 
of five months, on varying days of bread sales averaged 30 loaves per 


the week and varying hours of the day per location. The Dembek firm 
day to provide a sampling under as switched back to bread and white 
many conditions as possible milk as soon as the license was ap 


“They Buy by Eye” is being shown _ proved 


Pati: Bg 





The Perfect 
for its Purpose . ae 


Naturally i 


The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 


{fammond 
uti: ‘Walls 


Constant, dependable supply due to completely 
integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bogs 


We 


Fast, reliable delivery assured 





by four strategically locoted plants = — 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA . 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK + “TREES ARE A CROP 


Highest standards of quality assured 


by advanced research and control equipment HAMMOND BAG 
Speedy service from representatives in 


New York * Chicago * Minneapolis & PAPER COMPANY, Inc, 


Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Dallas * Charlotte, N.C 


* Bluefield, Vo General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Ve. 


Ligonier, Pa 





30 





( ans 


cargo ¥ vessels! 


Thet's the total tonnage 
of Lykes 54 cargoliners . 
the largest American flag 
fleet sailing between 
U. S. GULF PORTS 
and the wo the world. 


ndable, Be ularly scheduled services 
ooheces W. au bats a and 156 ports 
aed de world— 
U.K. LINE nemies LINE 
CONTINENT L LINE 


NE ORE 
UEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 
Experienced, precision handling 
of your 


FLOUR 
Shipments 











Limited 
Passenger 
Accommodations 





ME. é 
LYKES LINES 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, HOUS- 


TON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicaqo, Corpus Christi, 


Dalles, Kansas “a ake Charlies, Mem- 
phis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampe, Washington, D. C. Offices and 


pal ‘World Ports. 
eee 


Aqents in Prine 

















FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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New father: 
Congrashulate me 


“Hooray yip-a-noot 
yentiemen 
become a father. I want 
the birsh of twins 
County Registra: Now see he 


to re gisher 


my good man. Why do you iV 
‘Gentlemen’? Can't you see I’m alon« 
here?” 

New father: ‘“Thuh devil you say! 


I guesh I'd better go back to thuh 


hoshpital an’ have another look! 
¢¢¢ 

“Sir,” said the city lad to the farn 
er, “if I cut through your pasture 
here, will I catch the 7:30 train 
time?” 

“Son,” replied the farmer! if 
bull sees you, you'll catch the 6:3 
train 

¢¢¢ 

Little Butch was having a birt! 
day party and his mother insisted he 
invite a neighbor boy with whom hi 
had just had a fight. Came the party 
and the little neighbor didn’t shov 
up. “Did you invite Johnny?” asked 
Butch’s mother suspiciously 

“Of course I did. I not only in 


I dared him to come.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


vited him 


To the Friends Hostel at Jordan 
England, came very late one night 
young couple asking for accommoda 
tions. The caretaker first reproved 
them for disturbing the repose of he 
household. Then, remembering her re 
sponsibility for Quaker hospitalit 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Are friends?” To 
man replied reassuringly, 
married.’ 


¢¢¢ 

The young lady, havi: recently 
icquired an interest in botar asked 
of a Southern gentleman, “What sort 
of plant is the Virginia « 


he asked, 
which the 
oh no 


you 


we're 


reepet ? 


It is not a plant,” he replied sad- 
It i railroad 
¢¢ ¢ 

The lion awoke one morning feel- 
in uncommonly well. He talked 
down the jungle trail until he came 
to a hyena. “Can you tell me he 
isked, “who is King of the Jungle?” 
The hyena bowed Sire he said, 
you are the king 

Then the lion came to leopard 
ind repeated his question. The 
leopard, too, gave assurance that the 
lion was King of the Jungle 

Finally, the lion came to an ele- 
phant, standing in the shade of a tree 
Again he asked, “Who is King of the 
Jungle?’’ Without replying, the ele- 
phant picked up the lion and threw 
him against the tree trunk. Then, be 
fore the lion could catch his breath 


the elephant picked him up and threw 


him again. This time the lion wriggled 
around behind the tree and shouted, 
All right, all right—-you don't have 
to get so mad, just because you don't 
know the answer! 
¢?¢?¢ 

\ questionnaire was ent home 
with a new pupil, requesting informa 
tion regarding the home environment, 
number of brothers and ter fath 
er’s occupation, etc. The next day the 
child returned with a set ip of paper 
ym which the following was written 
We have 18 children. My husband 


ilso operate a tractor 


¢¢¢ 


As Grandma Jones approached the 


can 


century mark, her friends made plans 
for a gala celebration. They asked 
what she wanted for a present, and 
promised to make her wish come 























istasisiensaitiahenn — 
ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR 6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the 


F. A. THEIS + F, J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Milling Industry for 71 Years 
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true, no matter what it was. But 
there was nothing Grandma wanted 


exce pt to sit 


How about a ride in an airplane 
suggested one relative. “I could ar 
range the flight 

I ain't a-goin’ to ride in no flyin 
machine said the determined old 
lady who had crossed the plains in a 
covered wagon. “T’ll just sit here and 
watch the television, like the Lord in- 


tended I should 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 


Soft White Winter Wheat Fiour a Specialty 











**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
A BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


a) 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, =: a 65 











“Golden Loaf” 
The Flour with Bn ~mei and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


} ed sy r 
ad 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e@ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 











Ge ] Uri De 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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To insure uniformity 
To improve bakeshop performance 


fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « 





Or receive better service ° 
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¢ To increase absorption 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MILLER 31 











are produced by the cake baker only when the 





Established 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


LD 154 Cable Address—tocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
7 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 





soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 


haustive pre-testing! 


Flour wiillss of America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 














WHEAT and RYE 








+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 








FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 



























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“WINGOLD” 


Wuirte Rye 


Clear 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ¢ 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 
“Bay STaATe” 
Rye Flours 


Mepium Rye 
SPECIAL 









“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 


Pure Licut Rye Mepium Rye 


“Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


Rye Meal Coanse, Meoium-Fine 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
= 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 


y 


. 





USE m 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 


INSURANCE [| “7 (/ 
COVERAGE ”~ AT CHIN 





PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 





“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
5805 Excelsior Bivd. 
WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. "A"? 











yes «4% ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 












Old-fashioned in top quality . . 
Modern in baking performance. 
That’s an ideal combination for 
a baker. And that is the kind of 
partner you have when POLAR 
BEAR is working for you in your 
shop. 


FOUNDED BY 
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TODAY’ S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


6 al 








Centenmal POURING MuISCO. | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* Lous 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ a" IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT DAI I Py i y A PAC IT Y 4, 200 C W TS. SACKS 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOU 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR eh . 4 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ‘ » j ; 

P . q 
eeee 

, 4) 


NEW SPOKANE Mild 








MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


j F. : ; 3 head A 
" ae EA 
I ' : pe , 
ae, ye 
ak | 


ONE OF KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 





Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





6,500,000 





Bushels 
Country end 
Terminal 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


ad NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 





RED WING FLOUR 





Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 
VICTOR 6622 

































Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 1-7070. 


BURRUS W711 5 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





a OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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N. V. sedstetessstecnarsy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


‘e 
s iy Heerengracht 209 


ie ve AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
| FLOUR * OFFALS - STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
HA‘ bert De Bary & Co 


Smeterdam 


Addreus 


= Withure’ 








ar 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address, ‘Coven tny,"’ London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Ketablished 10138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR BEMOLINA - FRED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”” Onlo 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREEBDINGSTUFFS, RTO, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23.26 Hilliter Bt, LONDON, B®. OC, 3 


Cable Address: “Grainiatic,” London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Matablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FREED 
AGENTS 


OBLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address; “Johnny” 


@kippergt. 7 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cult Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ul. 


May 15-16—lowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8. Main 8t.. 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles 
A. Barnes, Suite 2807, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 

May 27-20—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston; 
Sec., William D. Baird, 5230 Mocking- 
bird Lane, Dallas, Texas. 


June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 





TROELS FODE 


MILLERS AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 


DENMARK 

Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 

Cable Address: ‘*Trofo,”” Copenhagen 





Db. D. P. Howle John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”’ Glasgow 


——7E 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS8, LONDON" 








Cable Address:  Donreacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
BEatablished 18556 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 


Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh, Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











Cable Address: "“Gnarns,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, OORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


@a Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 











Rankers: Twentache Bank, Amaterdam 





Cable Address: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, ith Ed., 


BINCE 1889 


Private 
New York 


Riverside 


Reference: Guarantee Trust 


Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


June 9-12 — New England Bakers 
Spring Convention; Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester, Vt.; sec., Miss Mae Gree- 
chie, Room 902, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Il. 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 18 — Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn.; King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


Sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King 
Street E., Toronto. 
June 20-22 — National Macaroni 


Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; Sec., 
Robert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, IL. 

July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va.; Sec., Edward R. 


Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 


Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 138-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec. Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 


Bakers 
Omaha; 
1806 Chicago, 


an 
Tenn. 


1957 
Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-—-—- ——- ~~ 


BREY & SHARPI.ESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Brywot St.. Malden, Mass. 


The Bourse 

















Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 











/ tinal & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


KNIGHTON | 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 




















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWK 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

11 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 

















JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn FLOUR pomesnc 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch S*reets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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Complete Grain 





HUBBARD FLOURS Facilities for 











Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS Serving the 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





Milling Trade 


changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH . AMARILLO 


INDEPENDENT 




















; 
OWNEM 
MANAGED | 
Yhe ee “ROCK HIVER’ *"RELODGETT’S” RYE wcities 
: ~ROG . All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
wA Lt. ROGALSKY MILLING CO, f f Specially Milled eet Blodgett Family “Since 1848 
F . KS . . . 
: ry | FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 





SINCE 1925 


Records of Invested Capital APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 
605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








7 GRAIN SERVICE 
whew 





OFFICES 4 














New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Lowls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 

mahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Bulalo Portland 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B,C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Men. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 

s St. Lowls Nashville 
Konsas City Loulsville 
Omehe arene 
Minneapolis ’ 
Buffalo Pewesten 


Toledo 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mlour Co., 910 N,. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 





= 





For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 








GARLAND MILLS 


INO, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours £ 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
Ask for more details... . 
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Dependability 





DYOX 
Jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Novadeloz”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














Wheat. Monareh of a New Domain 





“The story of the development of flour milling in the 
Southwest has, as its first significant event, the settlement of 
the Mennonites on Kansas land in 1872-73. These far-wan- 
derers in search of freedom of religion and conscience brought 
with them from Russia a rare skillin growing wheat on iands 
of low rainfall. They brought also supplies of Turkey Red seed 
which they had used successfully in the Crimea. By 1880, 
another great permanent wheatfield had come into existence 
and Kansas had many mills to match and to complete the 
| effort of the farms. 


**An even more striking event marked the opening up of 
Oklahoma as agricultural country. On April 22, 1889, at the 
border of the state that was to become Oklahoma there 
assembled under the eyes and guns of federal troops some 
50,000 land-hungry homesteaders, ready at a signal to plunge 
| over the line and start a free-for-all scramble to establish 
claims. 





**Within eight months of this mingled race, gamble, pag- 
eant, and brawl, towns stood where there had been wilder- 
ness. Oklahoma began presently to produce its millions of 
bushels of fine winter wheat.” * 


For more about the birth of milling in the Great South- 
west, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It is 
available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from the 


publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT LEO EE 


General BOUNDARY by James Gray FOR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON 


copyright 1954, University of ’ 
wre id University of Minnesota Press 


Mills Minnesote. 10 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Please enter my order for “Business Without Boundary, The Story of General 
Mills.” (PLEASE PRINT) 






Number of copies ($4.75 each) pes Ce Rbteneedseseonnn beedasedessones 
Enclosed is (check, money order) in amount of $ ts eb ate ; Sade ae sks penoes 
a Pee eer rrr TT rT re rrr rT Torr TT TT Pe ete tt 


Street and No Sebdentaraddadbovensessbbbebhaboossearanuame phevectecsecsasesuat 


City . Zone ‘ State eos 
(Please make all checks and money orders payable to the University of Minnesota Press) 








